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ASERIES OF EIGHT ANONYMOUS AND CON. 
FIDENTIAL LETTERS TO JAMES II. ABOUT 
THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

This collection consists of anonymous MS. letters 
written to James II. at irregular intervals, dating 
from March 14, 1684 to Feb. 14, 1686. I believe 
[ am safe in asserting that they have never yet 
been published, and relating as they do to a period 
of Irish history that possesses peculiar interest, 
namely, the part of James II.’s reign which in- 
tervenes between the date of his accession to the 
throne and the Williamite wars, they will be 
found not undeserving of being placed on record 
in an accessible form, and also of careful perusal. 
I possess in all eight of these letters, which are 
the manuscript copies of the original documents, 
written and preserved by the writer himself with 
an evident purpose to future reference; and 
although, retaining his anonymous character 
throughout, he has, with scrupulous care, con- 
cealed every allusion to his name or his address ; 
yet we can learn a great deal about his circum- 
stances and belongings by stray paragraphs and 


remarks in the course of the correspondence. Thus, | 


he was beyond question a Roman Catholic priest, 
and I am disposed to believe further that he was 
in intimate relation with the order of Jesuits; this 


| I would conclude from his glorification of Ignatius 
| Loyola and of his followers ; for, as a rule, the 
secular clergy of the Church of Rome in Ireland 
at that time had no great love for monkish orders, 
especially the Jesuits, they interfered too 
much with the scanty and precarious incomes 
derived from their parish work, nor was any 
association with the Jesuits at that time either 
safe or desirable, 

The letters also demonstrate that their com- 
poser was a well educated man, who had lived 
for some time and travelled in the north of 
Ireland, and that he was a shrewd and thoughtful 
observer of matters as they came before him, at 
least from his own special point of view, fairly 
acquainted with the localities he desired to write 
about, and with the condition of affairs there, 
social and political, imbued, no doubt, with an 
intense desire to promote the progress of his 
church, and at the same time little scrupulous as 
to the means that might be employed to accom- 
plish that desirable end; indeed, some of his 
recommendations and advice would not bear 
strict investigation or approval by a rigid moralist, 
and in writing to James, whom he evidently con- 
cluded must be influenced by a similarity of 
sentiment and design to that which he himself 
judged the right and only course of conduct, he 
plainly states more than once the desirability of 
stringent and practical application of the famous 
assertion that “the end justifies the means.” 
Still, whenever he has to weigh the conduct and 
actions of others he employs very different scales 
and weights, and his moral judgment is quite 
distressed at his adversaries’ perverse and oblique 
political opinions and their disloyal practices. 
There is also ample proof, from his own statement, 
that he was a gentleman of good birth; for he 
describes his father as having held the rank of 
colonel in the reign of Charles I., and fighting on 
the king’s side, receiving martyrdom as the re- 
ward of his loyalty, for he is careful to say that 
“he was admitted to quarter by the Cromwellians, 
and afterwards slain by them” in a most bar- 
barous manner. 

About the period when these letters were 
written to James II. his correspondent probably 
resided at or near London, somewhere in the 
vicinity of the Court, and he talks more than once 
of the “Peny Post,” by means of which some of 
his letters were forwarded to the king. This, 
however, does not always appear to have been 
the mode of transmitting them, for he had friends 
near the king’s person, and his first letter is en- 
closed to Lord Dartmouth to be given by him to 
the king’s hands. 

It remains to answer the question, What ac- 
{count can I give of the letters themselves, and 
how did they come into my possession? I pur- 
|chased them, some time since, with other papers 


as 
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belonging to the late Mr. Lefanu, the novelist 
and writer, which were sold in Dublin after his 
death. They are written in a neat and clear hand, 
apparently the writing of an elderly man, in a 
small quarto book. This was unbound when I 
got it, and merely stitched together, but I have, 
since they passed into my hands, got the volume 
properly covered, to protect its contents from loss 
and injury. At the end of the book there is a 
short paragraph, written in lead-pencil by Mr. 
Lefanu, in which he states, “I finished these 
curious letters 12 July, 1839. I wonder who 
wrote them. The MS. belonged to Dr. Dobbyn.” 
Beyond this statement I fail to trace their past 
history, but have some hopes that the author may 
yet be identified. The book bears intrinsic evidence 
of being what it pretends, an original MS. copy of 
private political letters written to James IL., in 
which there are numerous questions of interest 
discussed with freedom and shrewdness, and a 
course of political procedure advocated and urged 
for Ireland which James, unfortunately for him- 
self, pursued with stern resolution; and the result 
of his disastrous choice is matter of history. 

In preparing these letters for publication I have 
copied them verbatim myself, preserving the exact 
spelling and omitting nothing whatever of their 
contents. Their special and entire claims to con- 
sideration centring in the peculiar opinions and 
expressions of the author and his exposition of 
the state of political matters from his special 
point of observation, I do not believe that they 
either require or would be improved by commen- 
taries of mine. 


Wituiam Frazer, F.R.C.S.1, M.R.LA. 


March the 14 1684. 
This Concerns the North of Irel". 

8",—Haveing for som years past liv’d in the North of 
your Kingdom of Ireland, and observ’d the number and 
disposition of your subjects in that part of the country 
I made those remarks upon ’em in the worst of times, 
that may be usefull to you at any time & especialy in 
the begining of your reign, and intended to be intro- 
duced to you in his late Majesties time in order to let 
you know your friends from your foes in that country 
but was prevented by the Kings death and the important 
affairs that have since taken up your majesties time, 
whence I presum’d to enclose this letter to my lord 
Dartmouth and in it my thoughts, not but that I am 
wel assur’d your Ma‘* (who as a most prudent Prince 
have your Eyes and Eares everywhere) might have bin 
inform’d by persons of greater interest than I can pre- 
tend to, but that I have reason to Judge from the trust 
repos'd and continued by the government in the hands 
of the disaffected in that Country, you have not had a 
full and particular information of the state of affaires 
there, wherefore I wil as briefly as I can set down my 
certen knowledge of that part of the North that lies 
next Scotland, I meane the Counties of Down and 
Antrim & the most part of the Counties of Derrie and 
Donegal, where there are generaly speaking five dis- 
affected Presbiterians for one Catholic or protestant 
subject and in the sea port towns scarce any inhabitants 
but Fanatics for I appeal to any that has liv'd in the 


sayd Counties If down-patrick, porteferry Strangford 
Killileagh Donchedee Newtown Bangor Belfast Carrick. 
fergus Larne Glenarm Colrane and Dery the chief 
places on the sea Coasts of the sayd Counties be not 
for the most part inhabited by a factious sort of presbi- 
terian Zelots, that onely want opportunity to manifest 
their disloyalty and (which mends not the matter) there 
are but few Justices of the peace and very few officers 
of the Militia from Downpatrick to Derry, being neer 
one hundred miles along the Coast and better peopled 
than any part of Ireland, but il disposed Whiggs or at 
best trimmers in so much that when the Rye-house con- 
spiracy was on foot there the hellish design and bless’? 
disappointment, might have bin read in the faces and 
behaviour of most of ‘em, for the Presbiterians they 
met in very Considerable numbers by day in their con- 
venticles, the Seminaries of Rebellion, and by night in 
the fields under pretence of securing their throats from 
Popish Massacres, but the truth is if the hellish con. 
trivance of their correspondents here had not bin timely 
defeated by providence ‘twas to be fear’d they had bin 
beforehand with the Papists & Protestants by really 
acting what they pretended to fear nor did they want 
incentives to kindle their zealous minds most of the 
Whiggish parsons and officers that fled from Bothwel 
Brigg being then dispers’d & shelter'd among ‘em and 
in all probability disposing "em to stand up upon occas- 
sion for the good old cause at which time twas observd 
by many that betwixt Island Magee (a part of the 
County of Antrim al inhabited by presbiterians) and 
Kintyre-Argiles Country were seen a frigat and two 
little barks which for a fortnight floated too and fro upon 
the sea that divides the said countreys, without makeing 
any way, as if they were layd up, and disappeard 
upon the Conspiracys being discoverd, which made all 
judicious and honest men believe Argile might have 
bin aboard the frigat with armes and ammunition to 
furnish his friends on both shores, in Case the fatal 
blow had bin given here & as y® Presbiterian party grew 
more than ordinary insolent upon the prospect of the 
good success of that design they became so dejected 
upon the discovery that they disarmd themselves as 
conscious of their own guilt but instead of yielding up 
their Armes to the Justices of the peace they putt them 





out of their reach by hideing ‘em And the Magistrates 
being for the most part wel-wishers of the cause were 
| not displeas’d at their timely industry in eluding at 
that rate the orders issued for their disarming And tis 

wel known the generalitie of the Whiggs in that Country 
are better furnish’d with hors and arm's than any of 
your subjects except your standing army And now 
| that your Ma" three Kingdoms are more firmly 
| than ever settled & Knitt in a Loyal & peacable 
Union I dare engage there is not any one part of your 
dominions more obnoxious to the danger of rebellion and 
at the same tyme perhaps less suspected & taken care 
of by the governmt than the sayd Counties of Down anéd 
Antrim, and most part of the Counties of Derry & 
Donegal as being thorow planted with Presbiterians who 
nothwithstanding are more tolerated there than in any 
part of his Majesties three kingdoms, of which I canot 
think without calling to mind the severe usage extended 
to al your poor Irish Catholic Subjects there on the dis- 
covery of the pretended Popish plott, their very cloathes, 
papers of moment and in many places part of their 
houshold stuff being extortiously seiz'd on and pillag’d 
by the Militia al consisting of disguis'd Presbiterians 
and empowrd to search for Armes onely yet when the 
case was alterd upon the discovery of the Conspiracy the 
sayd Militia was so far from useing the like diligence in 
quest of the far more dangerous presbiterian Armes, that 
| few or none were disarm’d except such as were by 
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Captain Richard Eustace a very loyal gent, then quarter- 
ing at Lisburn so that upon the main if Argile or any 
other desperat belweather of the faction be soon or 
late so mad and duareing as to offer disturbance to 
the peace of your Realmes by heading a Rebel- 
lious, fanatic & schysmatical party no part of your 
dominions is more likely & ready to join with him or 
any other popular and pretended godly Ring-Leader 
Than this notorious nest of Fanatics. It may be 
objected that while Dublin and the chief parts of that 
Kingdom are safe no danger is to be fear’d from the un- 
disciplin'd headles rabble in the North To which I 
answer that they are generally well bors’d and arm’dand 
bave among y many old experienc’d Cromweilian officers 
with a pow 'r of sedititous vagrant preachers And your 
Majestie knows that rebellion is like a sparkle of fire 
which tho’ never so little and despicable at first is of 
force to raise a vast incendium and that a smal party 
may soon grow up into a numerous and formidable army 
especialy in a Country whose situation may in the mean 
time serve as a fortres. And in as much as your Majestie 
ought to be arm’'d not onely against what really does but 
probably might hapen and for that ’tis easier to prevent 
than to defeat insurrections, with submission it concerns 
your princely wisdom to order those at the helm of y* 
government to see what is amiss particularly in that part 
of the North speedilie reformed. 

And tho’ I did not at this time propose to point at any 
person in particular I canot omitt mentioning my L* 
M-—ne the top Demagogue of that Country who tho’ 
a Privy Councellour & pretended protestant is so be- 
sotted by his Fanatic wife & mother in law that he 
studies nothing so much as makeing him self popular by 
Espousing the quarrels of al the Fanatics in that Country, 
keeps a Presbiterian Parson in his house and formerly 
empoured a notorious Fanatic Parson to preach in the 
Parish Church of Antrim. And when one Mr. Hill, an 
honest loyall gent and one of your Mat’ privie Council 
of that Kingdom (being Mayor of Carrickfergus) comitted 
a vagrant Parson to the goale of that town for preaching 
sedition the s* L* quarrel'’d with him for so doing and 
sett the Preacher afterwards at Liberty and tho he was 
80 extreme officious in his scrutiny of the popish plott 
that he usually sent his warrants fourty miles about for 
poor parish priests, tolerated by the Government to force 
confessions from them of their own and others imaginary 
guilt, by threats and duresse, when the Rye-house Con- 
spiracy brake out he became so remiss in discharge of 
his duty that tho as he rid by Randolfstowne within 3 
miles of his dwelling house he espied 7 or 8 hundred 
prebiterians in a cluster at a Conventicle he prov’d so 
much their friend & was so far from discontenancing 
their unlawful assembly that he was heard to say the 
honest people were doing a good work, which good work 
in plaine English was no other than the Parsons work- 
ing the minds of his auditory to the utter abhorrence of 
al Kingly government, but his omissions woud be the 
more tolerable if not aggravated by his daylie and 
insufferable arbitrary actions, for al that Country 
knows that presumeing upon his being a privy Coun- 
cellour he takes upon him to controul the neigh- 
bouring Justices of the peace, baffling their lawful 
proceedings & at his pleasure canceling their 
warrants without returning any recognizance, but 
must especialy if a Presbiterian is to be proceeded 
against to which I will ad that he forced an Atturnm! 
from the tenants of your Mat'* thirteen quarters of 
land in that county to which he pretends a title, by 
menaces and imprisonment thus impudently offending 
your Majestie medially in your subjects and imediatly 
m your own personal interest, Endeavouring al that 
lies in him to extort it from you by violent courses, 


Cap™ John ONeill querry to her Ma‘ S* Authur Raw- 
don and M* William Hill all 3 men of Knowledge & 
interest in that Country can testifie the truth of what 
I write as to M ne and in confirmation of what I 
say of that part of the Country in general, I had an 
account in late letters thence that upon your Mat'* 
being proclaim’d in the Market towns in the County 
of Antrim, scarce one presbiterian appear'd at the 
solemnity but are grown so over malicious & insolent 
that they comitted many Robberies & burglaries since 
the death of the late King which the generality of y* 
Ma" loyal and peaceable subjects in that Country look 
upon to be a prologue to a worse attempt, if not timely 
prevented by a detachm' of your standing Army dis- 
patch’d thither to awe their insolence the Militia mostly 
consisting of themselves and there being few or no 
garrisons in that Country 

Having thus as neer as I cud discover'’d the distemper 
of that part of Ireland to your Majestie I were but 
holding a Candle to the sun to prescribe a method for 
the cure. And I beg your Ma‘* not to impute my for- 
wardness to presumption or prejudice but rather to the 
innat zeal I have for your Majesties service For I glory 
in nothing more than that my father had the honour of 
being Killed in the qualitie of a Colonel in the late 
Kings service in the Country I now write of by the 
Cromwellians who first gave him quarter and then took 
away his life after a most barbarous manner. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FOLK-LORE OF LEPROSY, 


The horrible disease of leprosy is not, it appears, 
unknown in Natal. Within a few hours’ ride of 
Durban there is a clan of lepers. The Natal 
Mercury has been making inquiries into the sub- 
ject, and devotes an article to it in its issue of 
Jan. 21, 1882. From this it appears that in the 
Inanda location, and on the banks of the Umgeni, 
about twelve miles from the Lindley mission 
station, is seated the head section of the Mape- 
peta tribe, under their chief Kamangwe, and num- 
bering about one thousand persons. The tribe is 
an aboriginal one. In the early part of the century 
it resided on the northern border, whence it was 
driven by Chaka in person. The remnant that 
escaped located itself on Table Mountain, near 
Pietermaritzburg. There it remained for a few 
years till it struck for the fastnesses of the Lower 
Umgeni Valley, pursued by the emigrant Boers, 
who were foiled by the tribe getting into a large 
tract of bush (adjoining their present location) 
and thereby securing a safe retreat. This was at 
the time of the British annexation of Natal. The 
tribe was then under the chief Umyeka, father of 
the present chief, and it was at his own kraal of 
Umzimvubu that the first case of leprosy appeared, 
about the year 1850, A nephew of Umyeka’s 
was affected by it, and ultimately died. The 
disease also proved fatal to the nephew’s younger 
brother, and to his own son, and also to a native of 
| the tribe, whose vocation was to milk the chief’s 
j cattle. Several deaths have occurred since then 
from leprosy amongst the Mapepeta, and at present 
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there are at least twelve kraals which have borne 
more suffering from the foul infliction. Leprosy is 
& name currently given to more than one form of 
disease, and it does not appear which is the evil 
that has invaded Natal. The matter would not 


be one for discussion in these columns were it not | 


for the native speculations as to the cause of the 
malady. The tribe cannot trace the leprosy to 
any origin other than that of Jsiponso, or witch- 
craft; their legend being that a Kafir of the 
Tyangas tribe was betrothed to a girl of the 
Mapepeta, that the girl jilted her lover and took 
up with one of her own tribe who lived at Um- 
yeka’s kraal, and that early one morning the 
inhabitants of Umyeka’s kraal were much con- 
cerned to see a thin column of smoke on the cliff 
top above the kraal, which, instead of going sky- 
ward or windward, came curling down the cliff 
side across to and through the kraal. Immediately 
afterwards the new disease appeared, and they, 
Kafir fashion, traced the leprosy to the phenomenal 
smoke, and the smoke to the disappointed lover 
of the Tyangas tribe. This by the way, however. 
They had never seen the disease in any shape or 
form previous to the case at the chief’s kraal. 
When the disease had developed itself in person 
after person, with its loathsome effects and fatal 
ending, the tribe got alarmed, and a deputation 
went to the then resident magistrate at Verulam 
for advice. Several white men from the magis- 
tracy went up and evidently were satisfied that 
the outbreak was that of leprosy, as they told the 
chief that it was incurable, and that the only 
thing that could be done was to completely isolate 
the affected ones. They having so delivered 
themselves, went their way, and the disease was 
left to slowly and surely work its will. The 
neighbouring tribes of the Negelosi, Tyangas, and 
Magqade, when they found out that the disease was 
so horrible, so fatal, and also apparently so infectious, 
kept away for a time from the affected tribe; but 
when they discovered—which was then the case— 
that the men of the Mapepeta only were affected, 
they did not hesitate to marry or intermarry the 
women of the tribe. Since then, however, the 
immunity of the female sex has vanished, and 
there have been several notable cases of the disease 
amongst the girls and women of the tribe in recent 
times. This lesser liability of the women was also 
found to be the case at Tranquebar. 
Wituam E, A. Axon. 
Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON TO 
DR. TAYLOR. 
(Continued from p. 304.) 
The words s»pplied in brackets are accidentally 
omitted in the original, Jonny E, B, Mayor, 
Cambridge. 


Dear Str,—You have no great title to a very speedy 
answer yet I did not intend to have delayed so long. [ 
am now in doubt whether you are not come to town, if 
you are double postage is a proper fine. 

There is one honest reason why those things are most 
subject to delays which we most desire todo. What we 
think of importance we wish to do well, to do any thing 
well, requires time, and what requires time commonly 
finds us too idle or too busy to undertake it. To be idle 
is not the best excuse, though if a man studies his own 
reformation it is the best reason he can allege to himeelf, 
both because it is commenly true, and because it con- 
tains no fallacy, for every man that thinks he is idle 
condemns himself and has therefore a chance to endea- 
vour amendment, but the busy mortal has often his own 
commendation, even when his very business is the con- 
sequence of Idlenes:, when he engages himself in trifles 
only to put the thoughts of more important duties out of 
his mind, or to gain an excuse to his own heart for 
omitting them. 

I am glad however that while you forgot me you were 
gaining upon the affections of other people. 

It is in your power to be very useful as a neighbour, 
a magistrate, and a Clergyman, and he that is useful, 
must conduct his life very imprudently not to be beloved, 
If Mousley (?)* makes advances, I would wish you not to 
reject them. You once esteemed him, and the quarre? 
between you arose from misinformation and ought to be 
forgotten. 

When you come to town let us contrive to see one 
another more frequently, at least once a week. We have 
both lived long enough to bury many friends, and have 
therefore learned to set a value on those who are left. 
Neither of us now can find many whom he has known 
so long as we have known each other. Do not let us 
lore our intimacy at a time when we ought rather to 
think of encreasing it. We both stand almost single in 
the world, 1 have no brother, and with your sister you 
have little correspondence. [But if you will take my 
advice, you will make some overtures of reconciliation to 
her. If you have been to blame, you know it is your 
duty first to seek a renewal of kindness. If she has been 
faulty, you have an opportunity to exereise the virtue of 
forgiveness, You must consider that of her faults and 
follies no very great part is her own. Much has been 
the consequence of her education, and part may be im- 
puted to the neglect with which you have sometime 
treated her. Had you endeavoured to gain her kindness 
and her confidence, you would have had more influence 
over her.] I hope thatt before I shall see you, she will 
have had a visit or a letter from you. The longer you 
delay the more you will sometime repent. When I am 
musing alone, I feel a pang for every moment that any 
human being has by my peevishness or obstinacy spent 
in uneasiness. I know not how I have fallen upon this, 
I had no thought of it, when I began the letter, [yet] am 
glad that I have written it. 

I am. Dearest Sir, 
Your most affectionate 
Nov. 18, 1756. Sam. Jonmnsoy, 
To the Rev‘ Dr. Taylor 
at Market Bosworth, Leicestershire. 
Endorsed :—The best Letter in the Wor'd. 


Dear Str,—You may be confident that what I can do 
for you either by help or counsel in this perplexity shall 











} * Query, Morley, Moresby? 

| + The sentences in brackets have been carefully 

; erased in much darker ink. probably by Taylor, and the 
words “‘vou will forgive her and” here inserted, not 

| (apparently) in Johnson’s hand, also in much darker ink. 
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not be wanting, and I take it as a proof of friendship | 
that you have recourse to me on this strange revolution 
of your domestick life. i 

I do not wonder that the commotion of your mind | 
made it difficult for you to give me a particular account, | 
but while my knowledge is only general, my advice must 
be general too. 

Your first care must be of yourself and your own quiet. 
Do not let this vexation take possession of your thoughts, 
or sink too deeply into your heart. To have an unsuitable 
or unhappy marriage happens every day to multitudes, 
and you must endeavour to bear it like your fellow 
sufferers by diversion at one time and reflection at 
another. The happiness of conjugal life cannot be ascer- 
tained or secured either by sense or by virtue, and there- 
fore its miseries may be numbered among those evils 
which we cannot prevent and must only labour to endure 
with patience, and palliate with judgement. If your con- 
dition is known I should [think] it best to come from the 
place, that you may not be a gazing-stock to idle people 
who have nobody but you to talk of. You may live 
privately in a thousand places till the novelty of the 
transaction is worn away. I shall be glad to contribute 
to your peace by any arrangement in my power. 

With respect to the Lady 1 so little understand her 
temper that I know not what to propose. Did she go 
with with [sic] a male or female companion? With what 
money do you believe her provided! To whom do you 
imagine she will recur for shelter? What is the abuse 
of her person which she mentions? What is [the] 
danger which she resolves never again toincur? The 
tale of Hannah I suppose to be false, not that if it be | 
true it will justify her violence and precipitation, but it | 
will give her consequent superiority in the publick 
opinion and in the courts of Justice, and it will be better | 
for you to endure hard conditions than bring your 
character into a judicial disquisition. 

I know you never lived very well together, but I sup- 
pose that an outrage like this must have been preceded 
by some uncommon degrees of discord from which you 
night have prognosticated some odd design, or that some 
preparations for this excursion must have been made, of 
which the recollection may give you some direction what 
to conjecture, and how to proceed. 

You know that I have never advised you to any thing 
tyrannical or violent, and in the present case it is of great 
importance to keep yourself in the right, and not injure | 
your own right by any intemperance of resentment or | 
eagerness of reprisal. For the present I think it prudent 
to forbear all persuit [sic], and all open enquiry, to wear 
an appearance of complete indifference, and calmly wait 
the effects of time, of necessity, and of shame. I suppose 
she cannot live long without your money, and the con- 
fession of her want will probably humble her. Whether | 
you will inform her brother, I must leave to your discre- | 
tion, who know his character and the terms on which | 
you have lived. If you write to him, write like a man 
ill treated but neither dejected nor enraged. 

I do not know what more I can say without more | 
knowledge of the case, only I repeat my advice that | 
you keep yourself cheerful, and add that I would have | 
[you] contribute nothing to the publication of your own | 
misfortune. I wondered to see the note transcribed by a 
band which I did not know. 

1 am Dear Sir 
Your most affectionate 
Sam. Jomnson. 

















August 13, 1763. 
To the Rev‘ Dr. Taylor 
in Ashbourn, Derbyshire. 


i 


RUSHWORTH’S COLLECTIONS. 


The following letter, from the original MS. lent 
to me by the Earl of Verulam, will perhaps in- 
terest some of your readers :— 


S'—In the first place give mee leave to begg yo" 
pardon, in that I haue not waited on yo" Hono* this 
long time, and secondly to returne my most humble and 
hearty thanks for yo" remembrance of mee, with fiue 
guinnies, w™ I receiued by M" Angus by direction of 
Db". Burnett giuen by you for my encouragement to 
proceed with my fourth parte of Historicall Collections, 
in which I haue made soe good a progress, as I hope to 
haue it made publique, in (if not before) Michaelmas 
Tearme next 1681 and to conteine 900 or 1000 pages in 
fo: Begining wt Remaines of Remarkable passages 
A°® 1640, 1641 omitted in my second parte w™ second 
parte treating of proceedings in that p’lamt w*" mett 
No: 3, 1640, 1 hudled upp of a suddaine into that parte, 
not intending the same att first, fearing then alsoe an 
Interruption of the presse, and soe I was willing to con- 
firme my 12 yeares Collections during 12 yeares Inter- 
mission of p’lam", by the speeches then made att the 
opening of that p'lam', w*" speeches I perceiue is not 
unacceptable to the Nation. After I haue done wt 
Remaines, then I proceed wt» matter of fact in order of 
time, without obseruac’on or Reflection, from the 12 
of May 1641 when the Earle of Strafford was beheaded, 
unto the monthe of January 1646, when the king was 
remoued from Newcastle to Holdenby in Northampton- 
shire, and there placed by order of p'lamt and attended 
by memb’s of both houses ; and therewith I conclude my 
third parte w™ according to the materialls I haue pre- 
paired, will conteyne 900 or 1000 pages as is aboue men- 
tioned. But if God giue mee life and health, I purpose to 
begin my 4t" Booke with Agitato" Geo: Joice, his seizing 
uppon the king att Holdenby without order of Generall 
or p lamt, and to discouer the misterious proceedings of 
those Agitat™, during theire Dominion and Reigne : then 
I shall proceed to the breaking out of the second warre 
1648, and giue an Account of matters millitary and 
Ciuill and of the Scotts Inuasion and Battell at Preston 
till the Tryall of his late Maiestie. After w™ I giue an 
Account of the new framed Gouernement, and setlemt 
of Affaires ; and of Cromwells goeing into Ireland 1649, 
and his remarkable seruices there; ag' the Irish Rebells, 
in order to the Reduccing of that kingdome to obedience. 
Then I goe on wt” a Narrative of the Armies marche 
under Cromwell to Inuade Scotland A° 1650 and of the 
Battell att Dunbarre, where I then was and am pre- 
paired to giue a p'ticular account thereof, and of the 
Scotts ouersight at that time. Next thing, of w™ I giue 
an Account, is the Scotts marche into England 1651, and 
the Fight att Worcester, and then Cromwells marche 
upp to London, and A° 1652 and putt an end to and 
dissolued or rather turned out of doores the first long 
p'lamt; and therewith I conclude my fourth parte of 
Historicall Collections, w™ will conteyne 7 or 800 pages 
in fo: p’don my rudeness in soe long a letter, and might 
it not admitt of more trouble to yo" Hono" that you 


| would consult wt my worthy freind D* Burnett of my 


designe in these 2 Books. I humbly take leaue and 
remaine 
Yo" Hono" faithful and obedient serut 
Joun RvusHWORTH. 
May 7 1681. 
Directed :—For the hon™*® S* Harbottle Grimston 
Barronet, Master of the Rolls, these pr’nt. 


The fourth part, mentioned by Rushworth in the 
beginning of this letter, should no doubt be the 
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third part. The third, as published after his | 

death, only reaches to the end of 1644, and the 

fourth breaks off with the execution of the king. 
Samuet R. GARDINER. 


Lorp Etiexroroven, Lorp TENTERDEN, AND 
Sir Witiiam Fotierr.—On looking through a 
small, pleasantly written volume, entitled Our 
Little Life, 1 have found another of several in- 
stances in which a saying of Lord Tenterden’s 
relating to Sir William Follett has been attributed 
to Lord Ellenborough. The saying is this: “I 
have two pleasures in life; one is a quiet game | 
at whist ; the other is hearing a young lawyer of 
the name of Follett argue points of law.” Now, | 
Lord Ellenborough died in 1818, when Follett, 
who was born in 1798, was only twenty years old. 
Moreover, Lord Ellenborough scarcely sat on the 
Bench after the famous last acquittal of Hone in 
1817, which, in truth, was the proximate cause 
of his lordship’s death; therefore Lord Ellen- 
borough could have known nothing of Sir William’s 
powers. The saying, if it belongs to any one, must 
be given to Lord Tenterden, who succeeded Lord 
Ellenborough, and sat till 1832, when Follett 
would have been thirty-four years of age. It is 
true that in neither of the lives of these two Chief 
Justices does Lord Campbell, who was a con- 
temporary of Sir William Follett, mention any 
such saying ; and if Lord Tenterden really uttered 
the one in question, perhaps Lord Campbell’s 
silence on the subject may be understood. It is 
quite clear, however, that we cannot attribute it to 
Lord Ellenborough. J. J. AUBERTIN. 





Kancaroo.—Is the following an interesting | 
fact in word-making, or merely a good story for 
the credulous marine? The passage is from the 
agreeable Log-Book of a Fisherman and Zoologist 
of the late Mr. Frank Buckland :— 


“ By the way, I wonder if the reader knows the origin 
of the name kangaroo, The story, as told me by my 
friend the late Mr. E. Blyth, runs, that when Captain 
Cook first discovered Australia, he saw some natives on 
the shore, one of them holding a dead animal in his 
hand. The captain sent a boat’s crew ashore to pur- 
chase the animal, and finding, on receiving it, that it 
was a beast quite new to him, he sent the boatewain 
back to ask the natives its name. ‘ What do you call 
this ‘ere animal,’ said the sailor to the naked native. 
The native shook his head and answered, * Kan-ga-roo,’ 
which means in Australian lingo, ‘1 don’t understand,’ 
When the sailor returned to the ship, the captain said, 
*Well, and what's the name of the animal!’ The 
sailor replied. ‘ Please, sir, the black party says it’s a 
kangaroo.’ The beast has kept the name ever since.” 


C. B. S$. 


“ BasTARD-TITLE” or “ Hatr-titLe.”—I have 
always understood that the title which precedes the 
full title-page, called in French faux titre, was 
with us termed “ bastard-title,” and that the title 





which follows the title-page and heads the first 


page of the text was designated “half-title.” It 
seems that I am in error, for in a small volume 
lately published by Messrs. Wyman & Sons, 
Authorship and Publication, written ex cathedré, 
will be found the following description of the 
arrangement of a book : “ The several parts follow 
in the order here indicated :—1. The Half-title, 
2. The Title. 3. The Dedication. 4. The Preface 
or Introduction. 5. The Table of Contents. 6. 
The Text or body of the work. 7. The Index,” 
In the above sketch what I call the “ bastard- 
title” is termed the “half-title,’ and what I 
designate as “ half-title” is not mentioned. Now, 
if bibliography is ever to become an exact science, 


| all three titles, which frequently exist in the same 


work with different wording, must have distinct 
names, and the following nomenclature appears to 
me distinctive, simple, and explicit, viz., bastard- 
title, title-page, half-title. FRraxinvs. 


ProposeD TRANSFORMATION OF TEMPLE Bar, 
—The proposition for converting this old land- 
mark into an obelisk, calls to mind a similar 
suggestion respecting the Hyde Park Exhibition 
building. Mr. Burton proposed a design, which 
was published by the Messrs. Ackermann in 1852 
with the following inscription on the margin :— 

“Design for converting the Crystal Palace into a 
tower 1,000 feet high, in commemoration of the World's 
Fair, by C. Burton, Esq., Architect. It is proposed to 
have four rooms ascending and descending continually 
by means of a vertical railway moved by steam power. 
An enormous clock, upwards of 44 feet in diameter, with 
figures 10 feet long, and minute hand 22 feet. The base of 
the building to be used asaconservatory. ‘The summit in 
diameter for astronomical purposes, and the intermediate 
space to be converted into other scientific collections. 
Available room for flooring, 477,630 square feet. Terrace 
area, 3a. 3r. Ip.” 

GeorceE EL tis. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Sam Vate anp Sam Wetier—In Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard’s interesting paper on “ London Amuse- 
ments,” in the Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
April 7, is the following note concerning the 
performance of Mr. B. Webster’s version of Paul 
Clifford, produced at the Coburg Theatre, March 19, 
1832: “Sam Vale, the Surrey low-comedy actor, 
whose whimsical comparisons were supposed to 
have suggested the idea of Sam Weller to Dickens, 
represented Dummie Dunnaker.” This suggestion 
may be new to many, as it was to me. 

Curnpert Bene. 

“ Fraceine.”—This word has already two dis- 
tinct meanings, to wit, growing dejected or droop- 
ing, and covering the floor with flat stones; but it 
appears that is to do duty in a third sense. In 
this day’s Standard (April 19) I read that the 
Mayor of Windsor has requested the inhabitants 
of that borough to show their loyalty by “flagging 
and illuminating” their houses. H. Fisnwick. 
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Aprit FoLK-LorE.— 
“ When April blows his horn, 
It's good for hay and corn.” 
That is, when it thunders in April, for thunder is 
usually accompanied with rain. 
Witriam Part. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





“ Escarta.”— What is the meaning of this word 
in the following passage? In an unpublished 
MS. of Glastonbury Abbey at Longleat there is 
an agreement between the convent on the one 
part, and the cook and his wife on the other. 
Among various perquisites, the cook and his wife 
are to receive “ ‘Two loaves of serjent bread and a 
dish of undressed meat, ‘ quotiens et quando escaetas 
quorum cunque animalium coquant.’” They are 
also entitled to the “ escaetz allecium rubrorum 
[red herrings], et omnium volatilium.” Also to 
the tails of all salt fish cleansed by them except 
the tails of salmons, and except “ 
cignorum”; and for every “escaeta cigni” the 
abbot is to pay to them one penny. 


escaetis 


E. JAcKsoN. 
Leigh Delamere, Chippenham, 


Tue Lemans or Norrotk anp Svrroix.—I 
ask for any information respecting the different 
descendants of the above family, which, according 
to Harleian MS. 1504, was founded by John de 
Le Mans, who fled into England from the Nether- 
lands, and died about 1485. Clutterbuck gives 
in his History of Herts a full pedigree of the 
Northaw (Herts) and Warboys (Hunts) branches 
of the family, but as I am engaged in preparing a 
complete pedigree of the family, more especially of 
the various Norfolk and Suffolk branches, any 
notice of the latter from local histories or other 
authorities would be of very material assistance in 
preparing such pedigree. Chas, E, Lemay. 

5, Camberwell New Road, S.E. 

P.S. Burke gives the family baronetcy as ex- 
tinct in 1762. Is it still in abeyance or held by 
any one? 


“EERIE SWITHER.”—Every one remembers the 
“eerie swither” of Burns when he met Death, or 
rather “ foregathered” the image thereof. But 
whilst the word “swither” is well understood, 
and we seem almost to know, as it were, “ its 
sisters and its cousins and its aunts,” I have not 
succeeded in discovering the origin of “ eerie.” 
The glossaries tell us it means “frightened,” but 
what is its etymology ! ). T. Lyxy, 





Curiovs SnrorsHire Epitara.—The following 
remarkable monumental record is inscribed upon a 
tombstone placed against the outside of the south 
chancel wall of Stanton Lacy Church, near Ludlow : 

‘In memory of Thos Davies, late of Langley, Gent 
who departed this Life April 14, 1760, aged 31 

Good natur’d, generous, bold and free 
He always was in Company. 

He loved his Bottle and his Friend 
Which brought on soon his latter end.” 


| It is to be regretted that the hand of Time or the 


misdirected energy of man has in so great a degree 
obliterated the last two lines of the verse that I 
have been unable to decipher them. Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” supply the deficiency? 

C. J. D. 


Heratpic.—Wanted,—1, Arms of family of 
Rowning of Bramford and 8. Clements, Ipswich ; 
2, Any information concerning the Brahams of 
Park House, Campsey Ashe, Suffolk, They suc- 
ceeded in the proprietorship of that estate 
Theophilus, second Earl of Suffolk, who died 1640. 

Wituiam Deaye. 


A Vortvume or Prays.—A volume of plays, 
translated by members of the Belle Vue Club, was 
published in 1878, I think at New York. Who 
are the authors of the plays in this volume ? 

R. Ineuis. 


Crartes Lamn.—Mr. J. Frirer Rvsseru 
asserts (ante, p. 242) that “when at Oxford, he 
[Lamb] saw Milton’s MSS. of L’Allegro,” &c. 
Very indefinite! I, for one, should be obliged if 
the writer would say where at Oxford I might find 
the “MSS. of L’ Allegro,” &c. Todd’s edition of 
Milton, though professing to give an account of 
Milton’s MSS., fails me here, as it does in many 
other respects, and I have not Masson at hand. 

co. = & 


Athenzeum Club. 


Cueryxe Rowe.—I am anxious to ascertain 
particulars concerning Cheyne Rowe, a younger 
son of Cheyne Rowe, Barrister-at-Law, of the 
Middle Temple, the head of the ancient family 
of that name of Higham Hill, Walthamstow, 
Essex. The son was living in 1715, as he is 
mentioned in his mother Elizabeth Rowe’s will, 
dated March 6, 1715 (proved in London on 
Nov. 14, 1717). Can any of your readers inform 
me whether he ever married? whether he left 
any children, and, if so, their names? and when 
he died? I shall be much obliged for information 
of any sort concerning him. Hernert F, Rog, 

Brookwood, Shirley, Southampton. 


SaLaDIN, THE FounpER oF THE AYUBITE 
Dywasty.—Will any of your learned readers give 
me distinct information as to where I can find 
particulars about the wife, or wives, of Saladin, 
the founder of the Ayubite dynasty ? B. 
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To Suiver, v.a.—In the following lines this | 


verb is used actively, and, seemingly, with an 
unusual meaning attached to it :— 
“Then again approach ; 
In fond rotation spread the spotted wing, 
And shiver every feather with desire.” 
Thomeon, Spring, 1. 627. 
The oldest dictionary to which I have access here 
(Walker, ed. 1826) gives under “Shiver,” v.a., 
“to break by one act into many parts : to shatter,” 
and this survives in the nautical phrase “ Shiver 
my timbers” ; but in the sense in which the word 
is used by Thomson I can call to mind no other 
instance. Was it at one time commonly so used ? 
If so, references to authors would oblige. S&S. G. 


Brapanretice.—In the Savon Chronicle, year 
918 (Parker MS.), we read that the Danes, having 
landed first at Weced (Watchet), and again at Port- 
loca (Porlock), were each time beaten off with loss. 
Thence they betook themselves to the isle at 
Bradanrelice, but, suffering from hunger, they 
passed into South Wales and over to Ireland. In 
the Index of Places (Rolls ed.) Bradanrelic is 
explained to be “‘ Flatholme, an islet near the 
mouth of the Severn.” Whence is the word relice 
(or reolice, as other MSS. read)? I believe we have 
here a Latin word as used by Celtic Christians, 
and that the name marks some Irish religious 
establishment on the island. Windisch, in his 
glossary to Jrische Texte (1880), gives “ Reilic 
(Lat. reliquie), a cemetery.” So also Smith’s 
Dict. Christ. Antiy., s.v. “* Reilig” (relec). The 
cemetery in Iona was called Reilic Odhrain (see 
Skene, Celtic Neotland, ii, 35). The word came to 
mean also a monastery and church, and was 
doubtless popularly connected with the Latin 
religio. Hence the name of the place in Ireland 
Relickmurry, “the church of Mary.” There are 
many ecclesiastical connected with 
3radanrelice. Gildas and Dubricius are said to 
have lived there, and there Gwalches, friend of 
S. Cadocus, found a grave (see Smith, Dict. 
Christ. Biog., s.v. “ Gwalches.”) 

A. L. Maruew. 


associations 


Oxford. 


TRANSPARENT Prixts.—I find on turning over 
a portfolio of old engravings several aquatints, 


any others on similarly good thick paper, but 
perhaps when they were intended to be utilized 


| as transparencies they were treated in some way 





printed with a dark blue ink or a combination of | 


blue with reddish brown, the latter tint probably 
laid on by hand. The following is the full title 
of one of them :— 

“The Mars and the L'Hercule, April 21, 1798. A 


transparent print, sold & published, Feb. 1, 1799, by | 


Edw* Orme, New Bond Street, London. Where may 
be had a great variety of transparent Prints, & every 
requisite for drawing them.” 


The engraver seems in some cases to have been 


“R. M.” These engravings in their present 
state do not appeur to be more transparent than 


with oil or varnish ; or perhaps these prints served 
as copies for persons who made transparent draw- 
ings, either as an amusement or for sale. This 
work may have been one of the elegant occupa- 
tions of the time, or perhaps transparent drawings 
were made to be used as illuminated transparencies 
in windows on the occasion of public illuminations, 
Might I ask how these transparent prints were 
utilized? The artist in some cases was William 
Orme ; and Edward Orme’s address, in the year 
previous to that quoted above, was Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. W. H. Parrersoy. 
3el fast. 


“Trere’s Cavtp Katt tn ABERDEEN.”—This 
old song is omitted from Dean Christie’s Tra- 
ditional Ballad Airs, the second volume of which 
has recently been published. Can any information 
be supplied concerning its author and setter to 
music? It must be of considerable antiquity, for 
Sir Walter Scott makes the following allusion to 
it in The Bride of Lammermoor, the time of which 
is supposed to be about 1710 :— 

“<*Tf you, Mr. Lockhard,’ said the old butler to his 
companion, ‘ will be pleased to step to the change-house, 
where that light comes from, and where, as I judge, 
they are now singing “ Cauld Kail in Aberdeen,” ye may 
do your master’s errand about the venison.’”—Chap, xi. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cartes Lams anp Micnar. Broce.—In the 
first volume of Charles Lamb’s works, published in 
1870 by Moxon, we find (p. 76) the critic rebuk- 
ing Coleridge for asserting, in one of his notes, 
that “ Rogers is indebted for his story to Loch 
Lomond, a poem by Bruce!” This poem, he says, 
he has read, and with characteristic frankness 
adds, “I scarce think you have.” I have no 
other edition of Lamb by me for comparison ; but 
should not the poem be Lochleven ? 

Tuomas Bayye. 
Bruce wrote Lochleven in 1766, at Forrest Mill School, 


near Alloa, See Anderson, Scottish .Vation, s.v.] 


Firstrrvits oF Ewscuisn Brsnorrics.— At 
p. 123 of The Italian Relation of England (Cam- 
den Society) a list is given of the firstfrnits for- 
merly exacted by the Papacy from the English 
bishoprics. The references given for this list are 
“Henry's History of England and Rymer.” | 
cannot find the list in Henry, and “ Rymer” is too 
large a reference. Can any one inform me where 
I shall find these sums given ? W. B. 


Pomme tep Sipe Sappies.—At what date did 
these first come into use, either in England or on 
the Continent? Anne of Bohemia, Queen of 
Richard II., is said to have introduced side-saddles 
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into England, but, I suppose, without pommels. 
Mary, Queen of Sccis, in her ninety miles ride 
after the battle of Langsyde, 1568, probably used 
a saddle with pommels. J 





Joun Kyisp, Oxoy., A CLOCKMAKER ay 
gentleman of my acquaintance has a small case 
clock, the age of which he is anxious to determine, 
as it appears to be rather old. In place of the 
ordinary anchor escapement it has a crown wheel. 
On the brass dial plate, which is about four inches 
square and very well finished, is inscribed “ John 
Knibb, Oxon.” Will some reader of “N. & Q.” 
inform me when this John Knibb lived and died ? 

GLANIRVON, 


JerneEmMIAH WittovcnHey, or Hicuscry.—He 
was born at ——, in 1725, and was the son of 
David Willoughby and - Delloe. He married 
at St. James’s Church, Clerkenwell, Nov. 10, 1756, 
Ann Mills, and had issue Jeremiah, Thomas, 
John, Hans William, Mary Ann, Richard, and 
Ann. From which family of Willoughby did the 
above derive? I cannot trace the names David 
and Jeremiah in printed pedigrees of Willoughby. 
Is the surname Delloe of common occurrence ? Does 
it belong to any special district ? W. G. 


WORKS BEARING ON THE History or THEOLOGY 
or THE Tuirty-Nivg Articies.—Can any of your 
readers assist me in making a complete collection | - 
of these? At present I possess only— 


togers the Martyr's Exposition, 1675. 
Elis, Defensio Artic, xxxix., 1694. 
Bishop Burnet. 
Welchman. 
Bishop Harold Browne. 
Hall’s Sermons on Thirty-Nine Articles, Bristol, 1826. 
Henry Blunt on Doctrinal Articles, 1842. 
Hancock on First Eighteen Articles, 1832. 
Boultbee, 1871. 
Miller. 

L. Fenton, 
San Remo, 





Havuntep Hovses.—These have often been} 
referred to, and several remarkable stories con- | 
nected with them have appeared in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” Fora work in hand, I shall be glad 
if any of your contributors will forward to me 
direct communications referring to evidence obtain- 
able about haunted houses, castles, and other exist- 
ing or destroyed dwellings, and to purchase any 
suitable books or tracts on the subject—all such 
accounts to refer to England and Wales only. 
References to works containing any such informa- 
tion will also be acceptable, provided they do 
not repeat anything that has already appeared in 
“7. &@,” Joun H. Incram. 

How ard House, Stoke Newington Green, N. 


Roserr Fertiptace.—Can any one inform me 
of the date of birth and death and the parentage 


of the above’? He was Lie aieut.-( 
cestershire Militia 1770-75. 


‘olonel of the Wore 
MILEs. 


Avtnors or Qvorations WantTeD.— 
“ Musas nonnulli sacro venerantur amore; 
Plures inducti dilacerare solent.” 
WILLIAM PLATT, 


Replies. 


PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 
(6% S. v. 141, 211, 233, 248, 273, 291, 310.) 

Mr. S. O. Appy hits the right nail on the head 
when he says (ante, p. 292), “ The remedy clearly 
is a Bill for the removal of all ancient registers to 
London,” and adds, “ We want action rather than 
words.” He will be pleased to learn that Mr. 
Borlase, M.P. for East Cornwall and a vice-presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries, obtained leave 
of the House of Commons on the 19th inst. to 
bring in a Bill “to make provision for the better 
preservation of the ancient parochial registers of 
England and Wales.” The Bill is intended to 
carry out the suggestions contained in an article 
of mine on parish registers published in the Law 
Magazine and Review for May, 1878, — I 
also advocated long ago in the pages of “ N. ae °.” 
and in a pamphlet on Parish Regis ieee : a Plea 
for their Preservation, published in 18 The 
scope of the Bill will 'be best appre ‘hended from 
the following clauses of the draft now before me: 

* Registers and Transcripts prior in date to 1st July, 
1837, to be in custody of the Master of the Rolls.—4. Every 
existing Register which shall have been kept in any 
varish prior to the Ist day of July, 1837, and also every 
Transcript thereof now existing in the Registries of the 
various Dioceses of England and Wales, shall from and 
after the passing of this Act be under the charge and 
control of the Master of the Rolls for the time being, in 
the n ame and on behalf of Her Majesty, her heirs and 
successors, aad shall be removed to the Record Office in 
manner hereirafter provided : Provided always that until 
such removal ihe persons now having the custody of any 
such Registers or Transcripts shall continue to have the 
custody of them, and be bound to take care of the same, 
subject to such orders as the Master of the Rolls may 
from time to time give concerning the same. 

““ Removal of Registers and Transcripts. — 5. As re- 
gards all Bishops’ Transcripts of a date prior to the Ist 
day of July, 1837, and as regards such of the said Re- 
gisters as were made and entered prior to the Ist day 
| of January, 1813, the Master of the Rolls shall, as soon 
as conveniently may be, issue warrants directed to the 
several persons having the care of them, ordering such 
persons to allow the same to be removed from their 
present places of custody and deposited in the Record 
Office, and every such warrant shall be kept among the 
Public Records in the custody of the Master of the Rolls 
and shall be a sufficient warrant for the removal of such 
Registers or Transcripts as shall be specified therein : 
and as regards such of the said Registers as were made 
and entered from the lst day of January, 1513, to the 
30th day of June, 1837, both inclusive, the same shall 
remain in the custody of the present legal custodians 


| thereof for the period of twenty years from the date of 
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the passing of this Act, and during that period the said 
legal custodians shall retain all their existing rights with 
respect to fees for searches and extracts, and at the end 
of the said twenty years the said Registers shall be 
transmitted, under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, to the Record Office for preservation with the 
other Registers as aforesaid.” 


The date July 1, 1837, is that on which the 
Civil Registration Act, 1836, came into operation. 
From that day duplicates of the entries of all 
births, marriages, and deaths in the books of the 
district registrars, and certified copies of all mar- 
riages entered in parish registers, have been re- 
gularly transmitted to the General Register Office, | 
London, where they are alphabetically indexed | 
and may be searched on payment of a small fee. 
With the registers subsequent to June, 1837, it is 
therefore unnecessary, and it is not proposed, to 
interfere. 

The other date referred to, the 1st of January, 
1813, is that on which the registers of each parish 
start afresh with a new set of books, supplied 
under Rose’s Act (52 Geo. III. c 146). It 
marks, in fact, the end of the old and the begin- 
ning of the modern registers. It is from the modern 
registers that the search fees of incumbents are 
almost entirely derived, and the object of leaving 
the registers between 1813 and 1837 for twenty 
years longer in the hands of their present custo- 
dians is to avoid interference with this source of 
clerical income. At the end of twenty years, when 
these later registers are to be transferred to the 
Record Office, there would still remain in the 
hands of each incumbent about seventy years of 
registers, the period within which most of the cer- 
tificates applied for will be found to fall. 

Clause nine of the Bill directs that for every 
general search there shall be paid to the Record 
Office the sum of 20s., for every particular search 
the sum of 1s. and for every certified extract 
2s. 6d., with a proviso that it shall be competent 
for the Master of the Rolls to dispense with the 
payment of fees in such cases as he shall think fit. 
The fees for searching the old parish registers, 
which it is believed do not average more than 5s. 
apiece to the parochial incumbents of England and 
Wales, would in the aggregate, when received at 
the Record Office, furnish a sum ample to cover 
the whole cost of collection, preservation, arrange- 
ment, and indexing. 

It is to be hoped that this effort to ensure the | 
preservation of our ancient parochial records, of | 
which nearly one-half have already perished, while | 
the remainder are slowly but surely disappearing | 
year by year, will meet with the support which 
its importance deserves. 

T. P. Tasweti-Lanomeap. 

5, Hare Court, Temple. 











Let me utter an earnest ery of remonstrance | 
against the suggestion made ante, p. 292, and | 
‘ 


often made elsewhere, that all our early parochial 
registers should be removed to a central office 
in London. It would be a most effectual 
discouragement to local historians, and hinder 
many a one from doing good service as a searcher 
into the records of his own neighbourhood. The 
fact that in the registers close at hand you can 
at once go back in most instances some three 
hundred years in parochial annals of itself not 
infrequently stirs up the clerical custodian or a lay 
parishioner to search into the antiquities of his 
parish, while without these registers no one can 
ever really write its history. By all means let the 
most stringent rules for careful custody be imposed 
by Act of Parliament, and let the bishops or arch- 
deacons be directed to inquire into and enforce 
the observance of these rules; but do not rob us of 
our precious parochial heirlooms, And let me 
pray your readers generally not to conclude from 


| a few instances that parish clergy as a body mer- 
| cenarily throw obstacles in the way of bond fid 


historical and literary inquirers; while at the same 
time let me also say (crede experto /) that inquirers 
are not unknown who obtain, with immediate and 
willing attention, the information they want for 
their own personal benefit, and then, because no 
fee is exacted beforehand, take no heed of the in- 
formation that by Act of Parliament three-and- 
sixpence is payable. I imagine that if the registers 
are removed to a Government office no certificates 
will ever be given without previous payment of 
the legal fee to those who keep and search and 
copy. W. D. Macray. 
Ducklington Rectory. 


Surely it would suffice for all practical purposes 
to have the various parish registers existing care- 
fully and uniformly copied, and these copies 
deposited in London. To take away property 
which distinctly and unquestionably belongs toa 
certain parish in order to accommodate metropolitan 
genealogists and Bedford Row attorneys would be 
a gross act of injustice; in less enlightened days 
it would have been called “ robbery.” As a rule 
I believe registers to be well and carefully kept. I 
only wish our modern clergy wrote as clear and 
good hands as did the majority of their prede- 
cessors. As to charging fees, the clergy are both 
authorized and bound to do so. If a church has 
to be opened at any time that any searcher chooses 
to select (and sometimes searchers do not select the 
most convenient time), it is obvious that the parish 
clerk or the sexton must be paid for the loss of his 
time in opening the church and iron safe and re- 
maining while the searcher searches. On one 
occasion last year a strange person compelled me 
to remain in the vestry of the parish church of 
which I am vicar exactly an hour and thirty-five 
minutes, while the books of baptism and marriage 
were searched several times over throughout the 
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records of thirty-eight years. Not finding the 


entries wanted, the disappointed searcher quietly | 


walked away, without even tendering any fee to 
the vicar, who himself paid the church-keeper two 
shillings for loss of time. My experience has taught 
me both that there are two sides to most subjects, 
and, as regards centralization, that not infrequently 
the accumulated wisdom of our ancestors is far 


preferable to the impracticable folly of our contem- | 


poraries. Freperick Georce Ler, 


All Saints’, Lambeth. 
I am afraid there is no denying that some of 
my brethren of the clergy discourage the applica- 


tions of literary searchers, and put every difficulty | 


in their way. I have had occasion to ask for in- 


formation from some dozen or more registers, and | 


in every instance but one the information was 
immediately given without charge. In one case 
between three and four hundred entries were 
copied out for me, and, as many hours were con- 
sumed in this copying, I was,of course, glad topaya 
reasonable fee for the labour. To this I do not refer, 
nor do I think payment for actual work like this 
anything unfair. The exception I speak of was a 
large London parish, in which I found an ancestor 
had once resided, and I applied in person for per- 
mission to inspect the books to see if I could find 
out anything of the family. No question of law 
or property was raised. I was at once refused: 
such permission was never given. I offered to come 
at any time when the clergy were in attendance at 
the church, but I could not obtain leave. In the 
end I agreed to let the search be made by the 
senior curate, who ultimately sent me one extract 
from the marriage registers, for which I paid 
ll. 18s. 6d. A friend last year, who was engaged 
in a genealogical search, applied to an incumbent 
in the south-west of England, and obtained copies 
of fourteen entries relating to his family. For 
these he was charged, and paid, 51. 10s. 6d. 
W. D. Sweerine. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 

Mr. CarMIcHAEL mentions the register of 
Whittlesey. I have been informed by the vicar 
that Mr. Coleman, the bookseiler mentioned, has 
most rightly restored it to the parish. Would 
that the British Museum would go and do like- 
wise to Papworth Everard and other parishes, 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


To Mr. Carmicnakt’s note as to the parish 
register of Papworth Everard, I add one as to two 
Leicestershire parish registers which have found 
their way, the one into the Bodleian Library, the 
other into the British Museum. The parish 
register of Shackerstone, which extends from the 
year 1558 to the year 1630, is now in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford (Gough MSS., Leicester, No. 2). 
It was purchased from a gentleman at Beverley, 


lin Yorkshire, about March 1878, but how it found 
its way into Yorkshire does not appear; it has 
clearly been away from its proper place a con- 
siderable time, as it was not there when Nichols 
published his History in 1811; the earliest regis- 
| ter he then saw commenced in 1630. Since 1811 
other volumes must have been lost, for in the 
Population Abstract Return of 1831 the Shacker- 
stone register is said to commence in 1779. 

The parish register of Somerby, extending from 
1601 to 1715, is preserved in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 24,802). It was purchased in April, 
1862, from Mr. C. Devon; but how it came into 
his possession is not told. The existence of these 
| two registers was lately brought to the notice of 
| the Leicestershire Architectural and Archeological 
Society by the Rev. W. G. Dimock Fletcher, of 
Oxford, who himself transcribed the whole of the 
Somerby register for the use of that society, and 
furnished the above facts. Both registers are now 
being printed in extenso in the Transactions of 
the society. Tuomas Nortn, F.S.A. 


Lianfairfechan. 


Sr. Wire anv HER Cueese (6 8. v. 246). 
—Amongst the Exchequer series of Escheators’ 
Inquisitions for Somerset and Dorset in the P. R. O. 
I lately met with an inquisition, taken in 44 
Ed. III., 1370, in which there is a recital that a 
fair was newly established in the thirty-fifth year 
of that king’s reign (1361) at “‘ Seint Wyte,” to be 
held annuaily during the week commencing with 
the festival of Pentecost and ending on the morrow 
of Holy Trinity. The site of this fair is at White 
Down, three miles to the east of Chard, in Somerset, 
upon a spot of waste land adjoining Lord Bridport’s 
lodge-gate, in the parish of Cricket St. Thomas. 
St. Wyte’s, or White Down, Fair is still held at 
the same place annually on Whitsun Monday and 
Tuesday. We learn from William de Worcestre 
that “Sancta Whyte, Candida, virgo, jacet apud 
ecclesiam Whyte-Chyrch per...miliaria de Cherde 
(Chard), et dedicatur die Pentecostes,” pp. 90, 91. 
| The site of this church is said to have been where 

the fair is held. Pooley, in his Old Crosses of 
Somerset, states that “S. Candida, V.M., Anglicé 
S. White, was martyred at Rome, probably in the 
| time of Diocletian. Pope Adrian dedicated a church 
to her honour outside the Portuan Gate, in which 
her relics lay until transferred to the church of St. 
| Praxidis by Pope Paschal,” p. 120. St. Whyte, 
| by the name of St. Candida, was registered in the 
Roman calendar October 3 (Coker, pp. 16, 17). 
| She was a popular saint in the southern parts of 
Somerset and western Dorset, the name being re- 
tained and perpetuated in White Down above 
| mentioned; White Cross, in the parish of Lopen, 
| near Crewkerne, where another ancient chartered 
| fair used to be held from time immemorial ; White 





| Stanton, three miles west of Chard; White Lack- 
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ington, three miles north-west of Lopen, in Somer- 
set ; and the Hundred of Whitchurch and parish 
of Whitchurch Canonicorum, near Charmouth, in 
Dorset, which last is mentioned in the will of 
King Alfred, a.p. 880 (Hutchins’s Dorset). 

B. W. GREENFIELD. 

Southampton. 

This offering was not only ridiculed by Tyndale, 
but also in similar terms by Bp. Hooper; the 
custom, after probably seven centuries, was there- 
fore still vigorous at the Reformation. Is there 
any surviving trace of it in any annual cheese 
custom? If so, in what part of England, and at 
what season? Tyndale was of South Gloucester- 
shire, and Bp. Hooper a native of Somerset. Be- 
tween Crewkerne and Chard is a lofty ridge of about 
three miles, called Windwhistle Hill, near the con- 
fines of Somerset and Dorset, with views of the 
Bristol and English Channels across both counties. 
The western portion is called White Down,whereon 
William of Worcester (a.p. 1480) said there was 
a chapel or church, dedicated “die Pentecosten ” 
to St. Whyte, and on the down the great western 
mail coach road is skirted by a large unenclosed 
area, where is still held a fair of cattle and horses 
on Whit Monday and Tuesday. The lower sur- 
rounding country is studded with places labelled 
“ White,” as White Lackington, White Stanton, 
White Cross, and Whitchurch Canonicorum. In 
one place William of Worcester prefixes “ Sanctus” 
and in another “Sancta.” Thomas KersLakKe. 


I also should be glad to know something of St. 
White. There is a place in this district (Forest of 
Dean) known as “St. Whites.” It is now an old 
farmhouse, situated in the parish of Flaxley, and 
formerly was parcel of the possessions of the Cis- 
tercian Abbey of St. Mary de Dene, or Flaxley. 
Together with the other possessions of the abbey in 
this neighbourhood, upon the dissolution of that 
house it was granted to Sir William Kingston. 
On March 3, 33 Elizabeth, it formed a portion of 
certain of the abbey lands, of which a long lease 
was granted by Anthony Kingston to William 
Brayne, of Little Dean, in which lease it is described 
as “ that Messuage or Tenement called St. Whites, 
or Orlands Field, with the lands thereto belong- 
ing.” Under this lease, I believe, it is still held. 
I should add that St. Whites lies at a distance 
of about ten miles, crow’s flight, on the other side 
of the Severn from Stinchcombe, the supposed 
birthplace of William Tyndale. Stinchcombe is 
in the Gloucestershire cheese district. It has been 
suggested locally that perhaps the name St. Whites 
arose from the white habit of the Cistercian 
monks, but this is scarcely probable. 

Joun Macteay. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc, 


The book by William Tyndale from which your 
correspondent quotes was edited for the Parker 





Society by the late Rev. Henry Walter, Rector 
of Hasilbury Bryan. The book in which it occurs 
is entitled “ Expositions and Notes on sundry 
Portions of the Holy Scriptures: Together with 
the Practice of Prelates. By William Tyndale, 
Martyr.” To the passage concerning St. White he 
has attached the following note :— 

“It appears from the Britannia Sancta, a work pub- 
lished by Meighan, a Romish bookseller, Lond. 1745, 
that our countrymen were wont to venerate a St. Witta, 
there said to have been a ‘ fellow-labourer of Boniface...... 
in Germany, and consecrated by him bishop of Buraburg 
near Fritzlar. Some authors call him Albuin, by chang- 
ing his name, which signifies White, into a Latin name.’ 
Brit. Sanc. part ii. p. 221. The apparently feminine 
termination of this saint's Saxon name was probably the 
cause of his being supposed to be a female by persons 
who did not know his history. In Bishop Hooper's 
works, Park. Soc, ed. p. 320, White is spoken of asa male 
saint.”"—P, 216, 

Hooper’s words are as follows :— 

**So doth those, that would be accounted Christians, 
paint God and his saints with such pictures as they 
imagine in their fantasies: God like an old man with a 
hoary head, as though his youth were past, which hath 
neither beginning nor ending ; Saint George, with a long 
spear upon a jolly hackney, that gave the dragon his 
death-wound, as the painters say, in the throat; Saint 
White with as many round cheeses as may be painted 
about his tabernacle.” 

Until we have further evidence I do not think it 
safe to accept Mr. Walter’s guess that St. Witta 
and St. White are the same person. Anoy, 


Sir Beryvarp pve Gunn (6 S. v. 246).—He 
was the celebrated military engineer, better known 
as Sir Bernard de Gomm, or Gomme. A. P. A. B. 
will find some information in “ N. & Q.” 2"4 §. ix. 
221, 252 ; 3° S. iv. 338. It has always been a 
tradition in my family that we are the descendants 
of this soldier ; but, unlike Thackeray’s account of 
the Pendennis pedigree, I have no “ trunk ” where- 
from to produce evidence of this. Still I may 
mention a curious fact. I have an old oak desk 
dated 1659, and this has always been said to have 
belonged to Sir Bernard de Gomm. Not being 
a herald, I did not know the arms which are 
carved on the lid, but on applying to Mr. Solly he 
told me they were Cromwell’s. This is a very 
curious desk, and my friend Mr. Udal, who is a 
connoisseur of old oak, is coming to look at it one 
day. When he does I will submit a description 
of it to “N. & Q.” Mr. Edward Hailstone, F.S.A., 
has some maps executed by Sir Bernard. In turn, 
may I ask if anything is known of the descendants 
of Sir Bernard ; and is his coat of arms known! 
A John Gomme, curiously enough, was bailiff of 
Wycombe in 28 Henry VI. (see Hist. MSS. Com. 
v. 564), and a James Gomme was M.P. for 
Maidstone in the middle of last century. I have 
unfortunately mislaid my reference to this last fact, 
but it is recorded in the parliamentary return. 

G. L, Gomae. 
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Ts not this the same person as Sir Bernard de | so says Bolton Corney, in his notes to Murdock’s 


Gomme, of whom notices will be found in the 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1660- 
1667, as being surveyor-general of castles and for- 
tifications under King Charles II.? In the third 
yolume of Pepys’s Diary, p. 90, sixth edit., there is 
a note about Sir B. de Gomme as being born at 
Lille in 1620, and having died in 1685, his place 
of burial being within the Tower of London. In 
my possession is a tracing of the battle array of 
King Charles I.’s army at Marston Moor, with the 
names of the commanders of the different regiments 
and numbers of the men. The plan has the super- 
scription, “ The battle of Marston Moore the 2nd 
July, 1644, in the relieving of Yorck. S'Bd 
Gomme fecit.” EpwarD HAILSsTONE. 
Walton Hall. 


I have a large collection of Ordnance papers, 
some early ones, but I cannot find the name of 
Gunn. One document, dated 1687, has the signa- 
ture of “ Ber. de Gomme.” Can there be any 
mistake? If not I shall feel greatly obliged by 
A. P. A. B. telling me the date when Sir Bernard 
de Gunn was surveyor. Emity Co ue. 

Teignmouth, 


Tuomson’s Poems (6 §. vy. 188).—Thomson 
as long as he lived was in the habit of revising 
his poems. In the case of Summer he published 
nine editions: the first, in 1727, consisted of 1146 
lines ; the last, in 1746, consisted of 1805 lines; 
hence hardly any two of his editions of this poem 
are identical. In the first edition there were 
neither three ladies nor one lady, for the whole 
bathing scene was an afterthought. It was these 
repeated changes which led Dr. Johnson to write 
in his life of Thomson :— 

“These poems, with which I was acquainted at their 
first appearance, I have since found altered and en- 
larged by subsequent revisals, as the author - 1.) o-ed 
his judgment to grow more exact, and as boc ks « r con- 
versation extended his knowledge and opened his pro- 
spects, They are, I think, improved in general ; yet I 
know not whether they have not lost part of what 
Temple calls their race ; a word which, applied to wines 
in its primitive sense, means the flavour of the soil.” 
There is a valuable bibliographical note by Cot. 
CUNNINGHAM on the various editions of Thom- 
son’s Seasons in a former volume of “N. & Q.” 
iS. xi. 419). The same volume also contains a 
note by Mr. W. B. Cook respecting the bathing 
scene, and the question previously asked as to the 
original number of bathers. © Epwarp Sotty. 


It is well known to all admirers of Thomson 
that he made great additions to, and alterations 
in, The Seasons. In the first edition of Summer, 
1727, the bathing scene was not written, but in 
the second edition, 1730, the three females are 
introduced : “ And, rob’d in loose array, they came 





| life of the poet,— 
| **paid no serious attention to the poem in the inter- 
| val 1730-8. He afterwards undertook to correct it; 
|} made considerable additions; and inscribed it to the 
Prince of Wales in 1744. He also re-edited the poem, 
with further additions, in 1746.” 

From this edition those edited by Bolton Corney, 
Anthony Todd Thomson, Nichols, Pickering, 
&e., have all been printed. The number of lines 
contained in Summer will best show the extent 
| of the additions made from 1727 to 1746 :—1727, 
1146 lines ; 1730, 1206 lines ; 1738, 1206 lines ; 
1744, 1796 lines; 1746, 1805 lines. I gather 
from the above that the lines,— 

“ Warm in her cheek the sultry season glow'd; 
And, rob’d in loose array, ske came to bathe 
Her fervent limbs in the refreshing stream,” — 
first appeared in the edition of 1744, which was 
improved by the suggestions of Pope. 
Wituiam Tecc. 


| 


Doughty Street. 


Thomson subjected his Seasons to constant 
revision. The first edition of Summer (1727) con- 
tained only 1146 lines ; the second edition (1730) 
contained 1206 lines ; the third(1738) contained the 
same number as the preceding edition ; the fourth 
(1744) contained 1796 lines; whilst the fifth, 

1746), which was the finally revised edition, con- 
tained 1805 lines. The alteration that Mr. Free- 
LOVE refers to will be found in the fifth edition, 

G. F. R. B. 


Earty Appreciation oF Burys (6% §. v. 63, 
134, 199).—Probably the first great critic out of 
Scotland to give full recognition to the genius of 
Burns was Charles Lamb. In his correspondence 
with Coleridge in 1796 there are various quick, 
suggestive allusions that show at once intimate 
knowledge and warm admiration. Speaking of 
the “ Religious Musings,” a poem then appearing in 
the Watchman, Lamb implies Coleridge’s apprecia- 
tion of Burns in addition to directly stating his 
own. This is extremely good:— 

** That is a capital line in your sixth number : 

‘ This dark, frieze-coated, hoarse, teeth-chattering month.’ 





| 


| 


to bathe,” as stated by Mr. Freetove. Thomson, | 


They are exactly such epithets as Burns would have 
stumbled on, whose poem on the ploughed-up daisy you 
seem to have had in mind.” 

The expression “stumbled on” is a little objec- 
tionable in reference to a poet whose epithets are 
always strong, vivid, and pointed ; but Lamb pro- 
bably means no more than that Burns’s method is 
that of untutored genius, which never needs to 
rely upon artificial diction. At any rate, the 
critic’s attitude towards Burns may be fairly 
described as one of hearty approval and even 
enthusiastic advocacy. He says, for example, in 
another letter, that Southey’s Joan of Are “is 
alone sufficient to redeem the character of the age 
we live in from the imputation of degenerating in 
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poetry, were there no such beings extant as Burns 
and Bowles, Cowper and : fill up the blank 
how you please.” Still further, he tells his corre- 
spondent that “ Burns was the god of my idolatry, 
as Bowles is of yours. I am jealous of your frater- 
nizing with Bowles, when I think you relish him 
more than Burns.” Then, at asubsequent stage of 
the same letter, there comes this extremely charac- 
teristic sentence: “ Not a soul loves Bowles here ; 
scarce one has heard of Burns; few but laugh at 
me for reading my Testament.” Lamb makes 
frequent appeals to Coleridge to publish his pro- 
mised poem on Burns ; in the letter just quoted 
from he says that, come when it will, it will be new 
to him, for “my memory of it is very confused, 
and tainted with unpleasant associations.” One 
short letter rises to a fine climax of boisterous 
high spirits, and culminates in this quotation from 
Burns :— 
“Then up rose our bard, like a prophet in drink, 

Craigdarroch, thou'lt soar when creation shall sink.” 
It is pleasant to see that the Rev. Mr. Ainger, in 
his skilful and delicate monograph on Lamb in 
“English Men of Letters,” notes the critic’s ap- 
preciation of Burns. Lamb’s enthusiasm is all the 
more remarkable when it is considered as a tribute 
from an avowed admirer of London streets to a 
ploughman away in remote Ayrshire. 

Tomas Bayne. 





Tne Basnatyse MS. (6% S, v. 267).—I believe 
I have already once confessed my inability to ex- 
plain the passage here given, and I still fail to see 
how the lines are to be parsed. But I think I see 
what is intended by the allusion. There is a re- 
ference to the description of the cook in the Can- 
terbury Tales; notas heis described in the Prologue, 
but as he is described, in repulsive terms, in the 
Manciple’s Prologue. To kiss “ Chaucer’s cook” 
would have been a penance when we consider how 
the Manciple said :— 

“ Thy cursed breth enfecten wol us alle,” 
with other strong expressions. The only sense I 
can make of the passage as it stands is to construe 
it thus : “ May God, on the arrival of this good 
new year, give thee grace to make such Christians 
kiss such cooks as Chaucer describes.” This sup- 
poses kis to mean “to make to kiss” or “ make 
kiss.” To kis with is, I believe, the same thing as 
to kiss interchangeably with, to give and take a 
kiss, But the use of kis for “ make kiss ” is harsh, 
and I would not resort to this if any other method 
of construction can be suggested. 
Watrer W, Seat. 

Perhaps the line as printed by the Hunterian 

Society,— 
“ Sic Christianis to kis with Chauceris kuikis,” 

may mean that such Christians are fit to rank with 
Chaucer’s cooks, i.¢., with the “prentis Perkin 


Revelour,” as described in the Cokes Tale, In | 


Psalm Ixxxv. 10, “mercy and truth are met to- 
| gether : righteousness and peace have kissed each 
| other,” would illustrate the usage of the verb to 
| kiss in the Bannatyne MS. W. E. Bucktey. 


Customer (6 §. v. 187).— Letter from Sir 
Christopher Wren to his eldest son, dated White- 
hall, Oct. 11, 1705:— 
| *Mr. Bateman in his (?) will give you advice how you 
| may get them [some books] into the Secretary's packets, 
| You remember how much trouble Mr. Strong was put 





| - . = ‘ 
to at Dover by the impertinence of the Customer there.” 


—See S Christ phe Wren, Ilis Family and His Times, 
by Lucy Phillimore, chap, xviii., p. 303. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1881, 


C. W. Pesxy. 

Wellington College. 

The following passage contains an early use of 
this word :— 

** They having bought and paid for them, thinking to 
have had a discharge of the Customer ‘armer of the 
Customs] for the custom [import duty] of the Negroes, 
being the King’s duty ; they gave it away to the poor, 
for God's sake ; and did refuse to give the discharge in 
writing : and the poor, not trusting their words, for fear 
lest, hereafter, it n ight be demanded of them, did refrain 
from buying any more.”—Arber's English Garner, vol. v, 
p. 109. 

This passage is in an extract from Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, 1589, and was probably written in 1565, 
F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

The word used in the sense quoted by Mr. 
W. H. Patrerson occurs many times in vol. i. of 
the Journals of the House of Commons ; ¢g., on 
May 7, 1621, “An Act to avoid Extortions of 
Customers, Comptrollers,” &c., was under discussion. 

EpwarbD Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“ CorncBlep” (6 §. v. 189).—I am familiar 
with the word cobnobbled in the sense of struck 
with the knuckles on the head, used by Pem- 
brokeshire people. H. Wepcwoopn. 


Skinner, under “ Cornub,” has :— 

“T cornubbed him, a C. Br. cernod, alapa, vel potius 
a Belg. keeven, propulsare et /noop, knobbel, nodus, q.4. 
condylis seu internodiis digitorum puleare seu tundere.” 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Dott (6% S. v. 206).—The derivation of doll 
may be more than “guessed” from the sermons 
of Roger Edgeworth, one of the first three pre- 
bendaries of Bristol Cathedral, elected 1544. His 
Sermons were printed 1557, in a little stout 
quarto volume in black letter, much like an early 
edition of Latimer’s sermons, or King Edward VI.’s 
first book of Homilies, and as popular and collo- 
quial as Latimer, but of the other party and much 
less common. He deals with the popular outrages 
|of the Reformation, and among others that the 
images were taken from the churches and given to 
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children as a “pretty idol” or “doll.” Roger | 
Edgeworth’s Sermons would be a capital subject 
for the reprinters of old texts. 
THomas KeERSLAKE, 
Bristol. 


“P. Franciscr Spinut® MeEDIOLANENSIS 
Overs” (6S. v. 267).—It is a pleasure to reply 
to a correspondent who has exhausted the ordinary 
sources of biographical and bibliographical in- 
formation before writing to “ N. & \.,” and who | 
gives the exact title of the book to which his | 
query refers. A rotice of Franciscus Spinula (or 
Spinola) will be found in Jocher’s Allgemeines 
Gelehrten Lexicon, vol. iv. p. 745. He is there 
stated to be a native of Brescia, sprung from a 
Genoese family, and to have published at Venice 
in 1575 poetical works and a translation of the 
Psalms in verse. Jocher cites as his authority 
“Oldoinus” (no doubt his Atheneum Ligusticum 
seu Syllabus Scriptorum Ligurum, Perugia, 1680). 
F, Spinula is also noticed by Simler in the second. 
edition of his Epitome of Gesner's Bibliotheca 
{Tiguri, 1574), p. 207, where it is said that 
Spinula’s translation of the Psalms was printed by 
Perna, of Venice, Simler adds, “ Audio ipsum 
propter verve fidei confessionem martyrio affectum.” 

Ricuarp C, Curistiz. 


Darley House, Matlock. 


“ LeGenpDE Dorie pes Freres Menpians” (6% 
S. v. 286).—The author of the work in question is 





Nicholas Vignier the younger, a Protestant theo- 
logian, born in Germany in 1575, died at Blois} 
about 1645. He ever shows himself a fervent | 
enemy of the Papacy. His best known work is | 
Thédire de l’ Antichrist, a work composed at the | 
demand of the National Synod of La Rochelle, | 
published, without name or place, in 1610, and 
suppressed by royal order. The edition of the} 
Legende mentioned by Mr. Epmonp is the second ; | 
the first appeared at Leyden in 1608. 

Joseru KNIGHT. 


’ 


Lampetn Decrees (6 §. v. 266).—Apropos 
of M.A. Oxon’s list, it is worth noting that 
very valuable calendar of Lambeth graduates wil 
be found in the first volume of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1864. If your correspondent would 
continue this to the present time in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” he would confer a favour upon future 
biographers. G. W. M. 











“A SeRMOND MADE BEFORE THE Kywnaez,” | 
&c., By Jonan Loneionp (6 §, v. 228, 259).— | 
I have to thank your two correspondents who have 
kindly answered my question about Bp. Longland’s 
sermon. I would venture to point out to Mr. 
Burns (1) that I asked about a sermon preached at 
Richmond, that of 1538 having been preached at 
Greenwich ; (2) preached in 1538; (3) that most 
bibliographers may be credited with knowing Dr. | 


Maitland’s Catalogue of the Early Printed Books 
in the Lambeth Library. R. Sinker. 
Trinity College Library, Cambridge, 


LL.B. ann B.C.L. at Camprince (6 §. v. 
209).—The designation of LL.B. in substitution 
for that of B.C.L. will be found for the first time 
in the Cumbridge Calendar for 1841, p. 33. 

G, FisHer. 

Sir Pariuie Francis’s Marriace (6 8. v. 
309).—The intercourse between Sir Philip and his 
father Or. Francis was--except on an important 
occasion—always of a most affectionate character. 
The occasion referred to was the early—he was not 
much more than twenty-one at the time—marriage 
of Sir Philip to Elizabeth Macrabie, a lady of no 
family or fortune. Dr, Francis expressed much 
displeasure with the marriage, which he considered 
a misalliance on the part of his only son (Vide 
Webb's Irish Biography, 1878). 
Henry G. Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N. 

Tue House or Lorps’ Chock sTopriING ON 
THE Deatu or Georce IIT. (6™ 8. v. 305).— 
The 29th of January, 1820, happened on Saturday, 
and not on Sunday as stated. J. Tarrersa.t. 

Blackburn. i 


CAMPBELLS oF CARRADALE (6 §. iv. 49, 96, 
29, 158).—It may be of some use to the corre- 
spondent who addressed you on this subject, and 
not without interest to all who preserve a grateful 
memory of the eminent Scottish genealogist John 
Riddell, if I send you some notes which I have 
found of documents relating to the Carradale 
family to be found in the Riddell Papers. At 6 
S. iv. 96 I sent some particulars, extracted from 
Act. Parl. Scot., which gave us two distinct re- 
presentatives of the family—Duncan, forfeited 
1686, restored 1690, and Donald, Commissioner 
of Supply for Argyllshire, 1704. 

From the Riddell Papers I am now able to show 
that Donald Campbell of Carradale was married, 
at some date not later than 1700, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Dugald Campbell of Glensaddell,— 
another old Kintyre family, whose monuments I 
remember to have seen, and which was at one 
time numbered among the claimants of the 
Annandale peerages. No. 16 among the ‘‘ Separate 
Deeds,” &c., in Stevenson’s Catalogue of the Riddell 
Papers (Edinburgh, 1863), is the document which 
furnishes this information. It is described as a 
** Sasine in favour of Mary Campbell, eldest daughter o 
Dugald Campbell of Glensaddeil, and spouse of Donald 
Campbell of Glencarradell, Moy, and Drumore, founded 
on a contract of marriage executed between these two 
parties with consent of their fathers, securing to Mary, 
during life, the whole of the rents of the lands of Glen- 
carradell, Moy, and Drumore.”’ 

The date of the year only is given, viz, A.D. 1700, 
No. 17, immediately following, is an 
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“Instrument of the same nature as the former, which 
had perhaps been considered defective in some clauses 
or provisions,—or perhaps by some accident damaged as 
it is now found. The latter sasine seems more particular 
and comprehensive :—the superior of the lands is in this 
Deed styled the High and Potent Prince, Archibald, 
Duke of Argyle.” 

This deed is signed by Donald Campbell of Carra- 
dale, and is dated Feb. 20, 1702. I hope, on 
a future occasion, to draw attention to some 
other Argyleshire families of the name of Camp- 
bell whose history during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is illustrated by the Riddell 
Papers as well as by the monumental inscriptions 
of which I have notes. C. H. E. Carmicuaet. 

New University Club, 8. W. 


Gippetine (6% §. v. 129, 235).—It may be in- 
teresting to the readers of “N. & Q.” who may 
visit the south coast to know that there is a set of 
gibbet irons preserved in the upper room over the 
market at Rye. The frame for the head still 
grimly retains the skull. The same place also has 
the old town pillory. The town of Rye has many 
buildings and remains of antiquity which would 
amply repay a visit. The church is an exceedingly 
fine one. Ep. MarsHALL. 


The circumstances in connexion with Mr. 
Robins’s murder are distinctly remembered by my 
father, who was one of those present at the gibbet- 
ing of Howe. He tells me that when the murderer’s 
body was being conveyed to the gibbet some man, 
who either displayed more curiosity or was less 
fortunate in doing so than the rest, leaned over the 
cart in which the body was in order to see it the 
better ; but at that moment the cart gave a sudden 
lurch, and one of the legs of the corpse, rising up 
and striking him in the face, administered a re- 
proof by giving him a black eye. I need hardly 
add that the locality of the gibbet was a place to 
be hurried past by the traveller. 8. G. 


Since writing my note at the latter reference I 
have had lent me a book of twenty-four pages (last 
leaf missing) entitled :— 

“ Stafford Lent Assizes | 1813. | The Trial | of | William 
Howe, | alias | John Wood, | for the | Wilful Murder | 
of | Mr. Benjamin Robins, | of Dunsley, near Stour- 
bridge, | on the 18th December, 1812.| J. Fowler, 
printer, Stourbridge. | Price, sixpence.”’ 

The trial took place on Tuesday, March 16, and 
the evidence was purely circumstantial, no less 
than thirty-three witnesses having been called by 
the prosecution. The summing up of the judge, Mr. 
Justice Bayley, is upon the missing leaf. 

VIGORN. 

Clent. 





Epavunp Gisson, Bisnor or Lonpon, 1720 (6% 
S. v. 89, 116).—The following inscription is to be 
seen in St. Michael's Parish Church, Bishop’s Stort- | 
ford, Herts :— 


“ Edmund Gibson, A.M., Rector of St. Bennet’s, Paul’s 
Wharf, London, 33 years Vicar of this Parish ; a worthy 
man, a diligent pastor, an upright example to his flock. 
He died in London 3rd February, 1798, aged 57, and 
was buried at Fulham in the family vault of his grand- 
father, Bishop Gibson.” 

J. L. Grasscock, Jun. 

Of the bishop’s numerous children, Edmund, 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and Thomas, 
Clerk of the Treasury, who married a daughter of 
John Haines, Registrar of Canterbury diocese, 
predeceased him. Another son, William, was 
Archdeacon of London in the bishop’s lifetime ; 
and a fourth, George, was his father’s executor. 
The bishop died in 1748. 

Herpert H. von Sti'rmer. 


3urke’s Landed Gentry, in the lineage of Love- 
day, says that Martha, daughter of Thomas Love- 
day, married, in 1774, William, son of Bishop 
Gibson. J. E. T. L. (ante, p. 116) says that she 
herself married the bishop, and died in 1750. 
Which is right? Also Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage, lineage of Tyrwhitt, states that a 
daughter of Dr. Jones married the bishop. Is 
there a good engraving of Bishop Gibson ? 

In Warburton’s London and Middlesex Illus- 
strated are the arms of the Bishop :— 

“ Azure, three Storks rising, or. These arms apper- 
tain to the Heir and other Descendants of the late Lord 
Bishop of Londen, who derive themselves from an 
antient Family of that Name in the Counties of 
Cumberland and Northumberland, this Branch whereof 
afterwards settled in London, as may be seen in Coll. 
Armor. K. G., fol. 180.” 

The arms of the Gibsons of Northumberland and 
Cumberland are Azure, three storks rising ppr. 
3. F. S. 


Iam much obliged to B, J. and J. E. T. L. for 
the interesting information they have given re- 
lating to Bishop Gibson. Can they tell me what 
descendant of the bishop married a Miss Hall? 

CLARISSA, 


“Too too” (6% §. iv. 266, 313; v. 36, 97).— 
The earlier use of this lately revived phrase has 
been already sufficiently illustrated. Still, the 
following instance of its employment, taken from 
a long and interesting letter in the handwriting of 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, may appear sufficiently 
interesting in itself to justify its citation :— 

“ The King is to sign the patent for Mr. Norton to be 
made honorable on Monday, and then it is to be hoped 
the John Bull paper will be satisfied. Mr. Norton is 
very glad, and Lord Melbourne has been very kind 
about it. L* M. is better, and offered me two tickets for 
the House of Lords on Tuesday to hear the King's 
speech, but I must come to my (o00-too, who, I hope, will 
give me a ticket when he is Lord Grantley.” 

This letter, which is addressed to a Mrs. Moore at 
Ramsgate, with whom her then only son was 
staying, is dated “‘ King’s Gate, July 17, 1831.” 
The lady’s aspirations were not fulfilled. This son 
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died ; and the barony of Grantley devolved on 
her next born son, Thomas Brinsley, to whose 
approaching birth—he was born Nov. 14, 1831— 
Mrs. Norton alludes in her letter when, speaking 


of certain renovations and improvements which | 
were being carried out at her domicile, she writes, | 
“T am so poisoned here, that if I do not get a| 


mouthful of fresh air, my little November baboon 
will be born with a green face.” 
Wituiam Bates, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


“The Wuote Dery or Man” (5 §S. viii. 389, 
515 ; ix. 99, 176; 6 S. iv. 235; v. 52, 99, 258, 
318).—Dr. Johnson’s reasons why the author of this 
excellent book should wish to conceal himself will 
be interesting to correspondents on the subject :— 

“There may be different reasons assigned for this, 
any one of which would be sufficient. He may have 
been a clergyman, and may have thought that his 
religious counsels would have less weight when known 
to have come from a man whose profession was theology 
He may have been a man whose practice was not suit- 
able to his principles, so that his character might in- 
jure the effect of his book, which he had written ina 
season of penitence. Or he may have been a man of rigid 
self-denial, so that he would have no regard for his pious 
labours in this world, but refer it all to a future state.” 

Henry G. Hope. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


“ AGITATE, AGITATE, AGITATE”: THE Mar- 
QUIS OF ANGLESEA AND THE IRISH AGITATORS 
(6" S. v. 88, 116, 178).—J. A. H.’s question has 
probably reference to a paragraph contained in a 
letter addressed by the Marquis of Anglesea to 
Dr. Curtis, an Irish Catholic bishop, during the 
time that his lordship held office under the Duke 
of Wellington’s Government as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland. The letter, which was dated from Phcenix 
Park, Dec. 23, 1828, refers to the duke’s views on 
the subject of Catholic emancipation, and to his 
expressed opinion that an attempt should be made 
to bury the emancipation question in oblivion for 
a short time; and the marquis added (assuming 
such to be possible, which he doubted), “I fear 
that advantage might be taken of the pause by re- 
presenting it as a panic achieved by the late violent 
reaction, and by proclaiming that if the Govern- 
ment at once and peremptorily decided against 
concession the Catholics would cease to agitate, 
and then ail the miseries of the last years of Ire- 
land will be reacted.” The marquis went on to 
recommend that “ all constitutional (in contradis- 
tinction to merely legal) means should be resorted 
to to forward the cause.” The marquis, who was 
shortly after recalled, defended his conduct in the 
House of Lords on May 4, 1829, when the Duke 
of Wellington admitted that the letter to Dr. 
Curtis was the occasion, but not the cause, of his 
recall, which had previously been decided upon. A 
garbled copy, containing the words “ not to cease to 


agitate,” had got into some of the newspapers, but 
his lordship denied having recommended agitation 
in the way in which the duke seemed disposed 
to interpret his words, 
ALEXANDER PaTERSON. 
Parnsley. 


“Srraicnut as A Lorrcn” (6 §, v. 28, 177). 
| —If the very common saying— 
| “* As sound asa roach ” 
be intelligible, 
** As straight as a loach” 
ought to be equally so. The loach is spoken of by 
Mr. Blackmore in Lorna Doone. It was, I think, 
in search for loach that the hero followed the up- 
ward course of the torrent which descended from 
the fastness of the robber knight. 
CALCUTTENSIS. 
The loitch (or brottch, as it was also called) 
was a wooden spindle used on the “spinning 
jenny,” before the modern “ mule” was invented. 
S. M,C. 


Ronert Paaine, THE RecicipE: Rev. Esa- 
nuEL Puaire, A.B., Oxon (5™ S. xii. 47, 311; 
6" §. i. 18, 84, 505 ; ii. 38, 77, 150; iv. 235, 371, 
431, 495; v. 55).—W. W. C—k (6S, iv. 371) 
states that the Rev. Emanuel Phaire was ordained 
deacon at Oxford, by William, Bishop of Oxford, 
Dec. 23, 1604, and priest, Dec. 24, 1604. Would 
it be possible, from the records of the university, 
to ascertain the college to which Phaire belonged, 
and any personal particulars concerning him, such 
as his place of birth, parentage, &c.? 

CiILGERRAN. 

Ruaymetess Worps (6 §. v. 46, 173, 298, 
317).—Mr. Tuorne says that kiln is pronounced 
“kil.” Walker, indeed, gives that pronunciation, 
but I never heard the word so sounded by any 
educated person, and it would not at the present 
day be tolerated in verse. Your correspondents 
should refer back to “Uncommon Rhymes,” 
“N. & Q.,” 3° S. viii. 377. JAYDEE. 


In Suffolk we have a rhyme to Porringer ina 
parish called “ Hornings-heath,” and pronounced 
* Horringer.” 5. 5. 





Tue Arms or CoLontaAL AND MISSIONARY 
Bisnoprics (6 §, iii, 241, 286, 467; iv. 310; v. 
57, 91).—Mr. Woopwarp is raising an incorrect 
| issue when he challenges me to supply information 
| as to how the armorial bearings of the British sees 

were granted. With the exception of the sees 
| founded in the present century, and those of 
Peterborough, Gloucester, Bristol, Chester, and 
Oxford (which date from the sixteenth century), 
all the English sees were founded prior to 
‘the year 1150, At the latter date heraldry was 
in its infancy, and I imagine the early bishops 
assumed arms (in virtue of their rank as barons) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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in common with other peers, knights, esquires, 
&c., and these ultimately received official recogni- 
tion. There is accordingly no more right on the 
part of modern bishops to assume arms than on 
that of any other individual. 
Freperick E. Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


“Bepwarpixe” (6 §, v. 208).—“ Bedwardin, 
B., from bais-dwr-din, the ford of the water-camp. 
Ex.: Bedwardin (Worc.).” — Flavell Edmunds’s 
Traces of History in the Names of Places (London, 
1869), p. 137. HinonDeELLe. 


Vicory will find much information on this word 
of doubtful derivation and meaning if he will 
consult Allies’s Antiquities and Folk-lore of 
Worcestershire (second edit.), p- 263, or Nash’s 
Worcestershire, vol. ii. p. 319. J. B. Witsoy, 


Knightwick. 


Mrs. Masuam anp Saran, Dvecness or 
Marvteroroven (6 §, v. 248, 293).—The story of 
the gloves which caused the fall of Marlborough is 
fully told in the life of Anne, in Agnes Strickland’s 
Lives of the Queens of England, The rumour that 
Voltaire heard was founded on truth. 

M. N. G. 


MEMORIES OF THE 5 DATILE or TRAFALGAR 


(6% §. iv. 503; v. 11, 257).—Dr. William Beatty 
(not Beattie), Le » was with Lord Nelson when he 
died, was i gee of Greenwich Hospital from 


1822 to 18239, when he retired from that office. 
He was knighted in 1831 and died in 1842, In 
1825 he published an Authentic Narrative of the 


Death of Lord Nelson. a 


Cuarves II.’s Hipina Praces (6 §, iv. 207, 
eg v. 28, 73, 173, 196).—I am glad that 

. H. M. has drawn — (ante, p. 196) to the 
= oh of Charles II. and Mrs, Geere. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1730 states that there were 
then in Brighton (Brighthelmstone) “several 
persons who boasted descent from that prince 
{Charles II.], who, as Dryden wrote, ‘Scatter'd 
his Maker’s image broadcast o’er the land’”! Are 
there similar stories in connexion with the “ me rry 
monarch’s” other hiding places? If Mr. Scorr 
refers to Mr. Evershed’s paper in vol. xviii. (p. 123 
of the Sussex Archeological Collections, he will see 
that the story of the king’s sojourn at Southwick 
(or Portslade) as described by him (6" S. iv. 522) 
is mythical. Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


tIcCHARD Brocktespy: Music as MeEpIctxe 
(6 S. v. 245, 293). srocklesby 
and his pamphlet is a desideratum in Mr. Grove’s 
admirable Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
There is a good account of him in Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary, where it is said :— 








“We do not know the date of this last article [“A 
Dissertation on the Music of the Antients”)}, but be- 
lieve it to be amongst his early literary amusements. 
When Dr. Young was at Leyden, a professor, under- 
standing he was a nephew of Dr. Brocklesby’s, showed 
him a translation of it in the German tongue.” 


E. H. M. 


Nicx-wackaTory (6 §. v. 207).—Nick-nack, 
another form of knick-knack, is a reduplication of 
knack, an early instance of the use of which is to 
be found in the Pedlar’s description of his wares 
The Four P. P. (11540), Dodsley’s O. £. Plays, 
i. 349 (ed. Hazlitt):— 

‘ Needles, thread, thimble, shears, and all such Znacks.” 
The word also occurs more than once in Shake- 
speare. Knick-knack is used by Beaumont and 
Fletcher in The Loyal Suhject, IL. i. (licensed 
1618):— 

“ But if ye use these Lnich-knacls. 

This fast and loose, with faith men and honest, 
You ’l be the first will find it. 
Ash (1775) gives “ Knick-knacketary (adj., a cant 
word), belonging to knick-knacks, making knick- 
knacks, Scot#.”. Mr. H. B. Wheatley, in his 
Reduplicated Words, gives the following example 
of the word quoted by your correspondent :— 
“This my wish, it is my glory 
To furnish your nick-nackatory.” 
Sir C. Hanbury Williams to Sir Hans Sloane 
(Williams’s Works, 1822, vol. i. p, 129). 
He explains the term as “a curiosity shop; a 
museum of curiosities.” The Rey. T. L. O. Davies, 
in his Supplementary English Glossary, quotes 
the earliest example of the use of the word, so far 
as I know, “ For my part I keep a knicknackatory 
or toy-shop ” (T. Brown, Works, ii. 15). 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Caraiff, 


Heratpic (6% §, vy. 247).—The arms inquired 
after are probably those of Whittaker, of co. Kent, 
viz.: Sable, a fess between three mascles argent. 
Crest, a horse passant or. 

Jutes C, H. Perit. 
56, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 

Avutnors oF Booxs Wantep (6 S. v. 209, 
239, 259).— 
ed ’ 

The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the 
Clergy, &c.—I cannot explain the meaning of the initials 
“T. B.” which are appended to Dr. Eachard’s letter on 
the above subject, and to “‘a second letter to R. L.,’ 
entitled Some Ohservations upon the Answer to an 
Enquiry into the Grounds and Occasions, d&c., with some 
Additions, dated “ May 2, 1671.” That Eachard was 
the author of those letters, and that the edition of 1670 
is the first of the former of them, are, however, unques- 
tionable. T. Davies, in “Some Account of the Life and 
Writings of the Author,” prefixed to the 12mo. edition of 
Eachard’s collected productions, 1774, writes: —‘*‘In 
1670 he published his celebrated work, called The Grounds 
and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion 
Enquired into, It was attacked by an anonymous 
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writer the following year, in An Answer toa Letter of 
Enquiry into the Grounds, &c., and by Barnabas Oley 
and several others, and amongst the rest the famous Dr. 
John Owen, in a preface to some sermons by W. Bridge. 
Eachard replied to the first in Some Observations upon 
an Answer to his Enquiry, and in a few letters, printed 
at the end of his book, entitled, ‘ Mr. Hobbs’s State of 
Nature considered ; in a Dialogue between Philautus and 
Timothy, * he took notice of the rest of his opponents,” 
pp. 5, 6. The dialogue is introduced by an “‘ Epistle 
Dedicatory ” to Archbishop Sheldon, dated “ Decemb. 
10, 1671,” and signed “J. E.,” in which the writer 
a serves :—‘* I hope my Dialogue will not find the less 
acceptance with your Grace for those Letters which follow 
after: for although some are loth to believe the first 
Letters to be innocent and useful (being a little trouble- 
some and uneasie to their own humour), yet your Grace, 
I hope, is satisfied that the Author of them did heartily 
herein study the credit and advantage of the Church, 
and that our Clergy would certainly be better reputed 
and more serviceable, were it possible they all could be 
as learned and as bountiful as your Grace.” The fore- 
going extract is made from the third edition of the 
Dialogue, **To which,” says the title, “‘are added five 
letters [signed “ T. B.”] from the author of the Grounds 
and Occasions,” &c., London, 1685, 
J, Furter Ressewn, F.S.A. 
(5th 8, v. 209, 279). 

A Tour in Quest of Genealogy, &c.—On the title-page 
of a copy of the above work in my possession is written, 
in pencil, the following note, which apparently confirms 
the name of the author and also the fact of his friend- 





ship with Sir Richard Hoare :—* Written by my late | 


friend Mr. Fenton, the Pembrokeshire Barrister and the 
particular friend of Sir Richard Hoare, Bart.—R. 
iLwyl Possibly the writer of this note may be identi- 
fied by some one amongst your correspon - nts. 

A. To1e. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesia Anglicane: 
Offices of the Church of Ei gland according to the old 
Use of Salisbury, the Prymer in English, and other 
Prayers and Forms. With Diese rtations and Notes 
by William Maskell, M.A. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Tue first edition of this very important work was printed 
by Pickering in 1846 and 1847 in that beautiful typo- 
graphy for which the Chiswick Press became illustrious. 
it must be admitted, however, that the new edition can 
fairly compete with its predecessor, It is admirably 
printed, and both in paper and presswork leaves hardly 
anything to be desired. The additions made to the 
work in this new issue are very large and important, 
extending as they do to more than two hundred pages, 
text and notes alike baving been greatly enriched. As 
the space at our disposal is too limited to allow of a full 
notice of the whole work, we have taken the first volume 
of the first edition and the first volume of the second, 
and, placing them side by side, have examined very 
minutely, page by page, the two editions. The second 
and third volumes have been also carefully examined, 
but we limit ourselves almost entirely to the first 
volume in the present notice. Many of the additions 
are of very high interest. Mr. Maskell is an enthusiast 
in his special branch of liturgiology; he points out that 
“every prayer said, and every act done, by bishop, 
priest, or deacon, has a real and special meaning, as an 
act of faith, or as a symbol” of church teaching; and 


the Occasional 











that even the omission of a ceremony, or the change of 


| a single word in an ancient prayer, may have been in- 


tended as a protest against error or a defence of the 
truth. Hence he deduces the importance of the minute 
study of ancient ritual, When Mr. Maskell first issued 
this work the science of liturgiology was but in its in- 
fancy, so far as English Churchmen were concerned. 
He quotes a series of amusing blunders of some of the 
commentators on the Book of Common Prayer, such as 
that of White Kennet, who says thata Mises ul “* contained 
all the offices of devotion,” and that the Canon “ was the 
rules of the order of any religious house, and was gene- 
rally bound up with the obituary or necrologium.” He 
does not hesitate to apply the phrase “ egregious non- 
sense” to such notes as these, nor to say of such ex- 
positors that, “ignorant themselves, they were at least 
not mistaken in relying on their belief that they were 
supposed to be teaching people who, still more ignorant, 
would innocently be satisfied to adopt their explanations.” 
Strong language, but really not too strong for some of 
those whose marvellous blunders are here exposed. 

If Mr. Maskell is severe upon the blunders of others, 
at least he does not spare himself, as, for example, at 
p. clxi, where he saye, “‘I leave in the text what was 
written nearly forty years ago, as an example of the 
amount of error likely at any time to come from mere 
guessing.” The errors indicated are, it is only fair tc 
eay, very venial. 

But let us hasten to lay before our readers a few of the 
valuable additions which Mr. Maskell has made in this 
present issue. He tel!s us that there is good reason to 
believe that the magnificent leaf of an ivory diptych in 
the British Museum, with the standing figure of an arch- 
angel upon it, formed the cover of one of the books 
brought to England by St. ——— fl xv). A remark- 
able deed for the manumission of a bondwoman, which 
was in the church chest at Stratto m, in Cornwall, in 
1845, is no longer to be found there: fortunately, a 
transcript of it finds place in Mr. Maskell’s paves 
(p. xxiii), A singular example of the jealousy with 
which cathedral chapters guarded their documents from 
public view will be found at p.}. The Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter lent to Mr. Maskell in 1845 one of their manu- 
scripts, but fearing, he says, “1 know not what, fastened 
together a number of leaves which had reference (as was 
supposed) to their existing statutes, and laid me under 
a promise not to read them.” A great change has 
passed over the cathedrals of England since 1845—a 
wave of new, warm life has flowed through them ; docn- 
ments once watched with Argus jealousy are now pub- 
lished with the greatest frankness, and the long-hidden 
pages of capitular history are freely committed to the 
press. 

A curious instance of the rapidity with which the very 
names of the ancient service books dropped out of 
memory will be found at p. lv. Evelyn was astonished 
to see a Missale seecundum Usum Sarum and to find it 
“ exceeding voluminous”; he defines the Pica mentioned 
in the preface to the Book of Common Prayer to be “the 
Greek Calendarium.” And yet Evelyn, born in 1620, 
had probably spoken with persons who were alive when 
the Pica was still in use. The Pica, it appears, was 
often chained to stalls in cathedral and abbey churches, 
being a book constantly to be referred to for the order 
of the divine office (p. lvi). 

At p. xxiv mention is made of a custom in England 
in the Middle Ages for the priest to kiss the feet of the 
figure of the Crucified Redeemer represented in the 
illumination which occurs at the Canon of the Mass, or, 
at least, to kiss a plain cross drawn on the lower margin 
of the page. Traces of this osculation may often be 
observed, the lower part of the picture or cross being 
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almost obliterated. Sometimes the T of the “ Te igitur” 
was kissed in like manner. 

Book lovers will rejoice at the story of the discovery 
of a perfect copy of the Hereford Missal about the year 
1854, in an old house at Bristol, amongst some books 
belonging to the two or three members of the Franciscan 
order still remaining in England. The Hereford Missal 
is one of the rarest of rare books—only four copies in all 
are known; and this, the only perfect copy, was found 
lying open on the floor, the accumulated dust of years 
covering the two exposed leaves. Happily the rest of 
the book is quite clean, large, and in excellent condition. 
It is now in the British Museum (p. Ixxxv). 

The use of the Breviary as a book upon which an oath 
could be taken (p. c) may be new to some readers, though 
Chaucer's monk says, 

“ For on my portos here I make an oath,” 

It is, however, extremely difficult to give any adequate 
idea of the wealth of illustration contained in the intro- 
duction and the notes. It must suffice to refer in the 
briefest terms to a few more points of high interest, such 
as these: the notice of an Exultet Roll, at p. clvi, contain- 
ing the service used at the consecration of the paschal 
candle on Easter Eve ; of a Liber Collationum, at p. clxiii, 
once the property of Ford Abbey, in Devonshire, con- 
taining short lections and homilies read at collation, 
chiefly during Lent; some curious book inscriptions, 
anathemas, &c., at p. cc; a noteon an interesting burial 
usage at p. cexcviii; reference to a form of baptism 
printed by Mr. Warren, portions of which “ may have 
been used in England before the coming of St. Augustine, 
and, in some part of the country, for a long while after- 
wards,” at p. 26, together with some quotations from the 
Missal of Robert, Archbishop of Canterbury, a manu- 
script of the eleventh century, preserved in the public 
library at Rouen, at p. 30; references to the Pontifical 
of Archbishop Chichele, at pp. 42, 47 ; note on marriage 
at the church door, at p. 50; a form of marriage from 
the Sarum Manual, at p. 53; a notice of a remarkable 
Psalter printed by Grafton in 1549, a most rare book, 
containing not only the Psalter, but also “ the whole of 
what has to be said by the clerk or clerks” in response 
to the contemporary Book of Common Prayer, at p. 60; 
and the mention of a monumental brass at Whitchurch, 
in Dorset, hitherto unnoticed, commemorating one John 
Wadham, bearing, so late as 1594, the inscription “ whos 
soule God rest in pese.”’ 

If we have any regret in the perusal of these noble 
volumes, it is that the words found in the preface to the 
first edition can no longer find place in the second: “I 
was satisfied I was but uttering the doctrine of the 
Church of England, in which I am a Priest." No 
Church can afford to lose without sorrow so learned a 
son. 

We have but culled a few of the treasures added in 
this new edition of the first volume only. Space compels 
us to say, “‘ Ex uno disce omnes.” We cordially recom- 
mend these most valuable volumes, now reprinted at so 
very moderate a cost. 


A Poet's Harvest Home: heing One Hundred Short 
Poems. By William Bell Scott. (Stock.) 
In this dainty little volume of song Mr. Scott may fairly 
claim, like the shepherd in Lycidas, to have “touched 
the tender stops of various quills.” What his achieve- 
ments are the admirers of his Yoems of 1875 will not 
require to be reminded; but we do not recollect that 
even that book so much impressed us with the range and 
wealth of his resources as the present collection. Super- 
ficially speaking, the most noticeable thing in it is the 
diversity of its themes. The author can turn from a 


ballad like “Glenkindie,” which might have come 





straight from the Percy Folio, to a book-fancy like 
“ Rabelais” or a verse-vignette like the “ Nymph of 
Arcadie.”” In “Little Boy” he speaks with the very 
voice and accent of that other poet and painter who 
wrote the wondrous “ Tiger, tiger, burning bright”; in 
‘Cupid among the Maidens,” again, the song seems 
fragrant of “some dropping April’’—*“ Dionzo sub 
antro”—with Walter Savage Landor. Playful or plaintive, 
picturesque or vivid, every mood has found him vocal; 
and the result is a series of verses which may supply its 
fitting message to the grey twilight or the all-golden 
afternoon. “J'ai pris la vie par sa cOté poétique” can 
Mr. Scott say with the dead savan Wepke. And life, 
it may be added, has been more beneficent to him than 
to most men, for he has found beauty in many places, 
and neglected it in none. 


Should the Revised New Testament be Authorized? By 

Sir Edmund Beckett, LL.D., QC. (Murray.) 
LITERATURE, like misfortune, makes us acquainted with 
strange bedfellows, or the name of Sir Edmund Beckett 
would bardly be associated with water. This pamphlet 
of some 200 pages shows little signs of dilution, and isa 
most spirited indictment of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament. The attack rages along the whole of 
the revisers’ lines ; but Sir Edmund has directed his main 
assault on the Gospel of St. Matthew, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Revelation. In the course of his 
criticisms he makes a number of telling points, and, as 
is to be expected, makes them forcibly and well. The 
pamphlet will be read with interest, not only for the 
sake of the subject which it treats, but for the ease and 
vigour with which it is written. 


Tue May and June numbers of Mr. Walford's new 
Antiquarian Magazine will contain some papers by the 
Rev. F. K. Harford, Minor Canon of Westminster, on the 
origin of our National Anthem, which he has traced back 
to a Latin anthem sung in the Chapel Royal, St. James's, 
in the time of the Stuarts. Another paper on some 
doubtful poets of the sixteenth century will be contri- 
buted by Archdeacon Hannah. 


Tue May number of the Law Magazine and Review 
will contain an article by Mr. Frederick Pollock on 
“Early English Land Laws,” in continuation of his 
contribution to the February number; and an article by 
Mr. Charles Stubbs on “Suzerainty: Mediwval and 
Modern.” 

Tue London publishers of Bristol: Past and Present 
(reviewed in “ N. & Q., ante, p. 319) are Messrs. Griffith 
& Farran, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


H. 8S. P. (Edgbaston).—The reply, ante, p. 316, was 
in type before yours reached us. See also ante, p. 239. 

E, W. (Market Deeping).—We have not yet received 
your three papers. 

_W. D. (Hintlesham Rectory),—See ante, pp. 112, 170, 


awl. 


A. W. (Univ. Coll., London).—Yes, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

















